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J. R. GILLETTE TO BE 
EVANSVILLE ORGANIST 


DAILY MUNICIPAL RECITALS 


Well-known Performer and Com- 
poser Will Be Engaged by Indi- 
ana City to Play Large Moller 

Organ on Its Completion. 


James R. Gillette is to be appointed 
municipal organist of Evansville, Ind., 
as soon as the installation of the 
large Moller organ in that city shall 
have been completed Mr. Gillette 
has resigned his position at Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga. and is now 
Evansville. In addition to his 
position he is to be organist of St 
John’s Church. This is a large chureh 
which has been noted for its music 

Mr. Gillette expects the comple 
tion of the organ in its new home at 
the Coliseum by the close of Novem 
ber and thereupon a season of recitals 
will begin which are to make [Evans- 
ville one of the notable organ towns 
o: the United States. Mr. Gillette, 
although one of the younger organ 
ists of this country, is known widely 
as a concert player and tor his com 
positions for the organ 

Mayor is making 
plans for success of 


elaborate 


the 


Bosse Is 


the 


organ 


In outlining his ideas, the mayor said | 
that part of his plans will include a } 


concert every business day from 12:30 
to 1:30 p.m. at which out-of-town 
visitors and shoppers can visit the 
Coliseum to see the organ and heat 
it played Another idea is to have 
concerts under the direction of the 
musical department of the city scho 

in which the pupils will participate. 
These would be held on Saturday 


afternoon of each week. 


ORDERS FOR TELLERS-KENT. 
Contracts in Three States—Plant 
Capacity Being Doubled. 

The Tellers-Kent Organ Company 
of Erie, Pa.. has been awarded con 
tracts for church organs for three 
Western states during the past week. 
The first is for the Catholic Cathedral 
of St. John the Evangelist. Boise. 
Idaho, for an organ to cost $9,500: 
the second is for the Christian Sci 
ence Church of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for an organ to cost $10,0Q0, and the 
third is for Calvary Baptist Church. 
Denver, for an organ to cost $7,000. 
The sale of the Salt Lake City or 
gan gives Erie pipe organs repre 
sentation in every state in the union, 
as Utah was the only one that had 
not previously bought an Erie organ. 
Other organs in course of construc 
tion include a three-manual for the 
Columbia Amusement Company, for 
its new theater at Warren, Ta.: a 
three-manual for St. Benedict's Cath- 
olic Church, Chicago, and organs for 
Pittslurgh, Kane, Pa., Elmira, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, Lackawanna, N. Y., and 

others aggregating about $70,000 

\ new. brick, steel and cement 
building is being erected by this con- 
cern, which when completed will 
about double the present capacity 


BROOKLYN RECITAL SERIES 


Nevins, Padden and Miss Fowler 
at the Academy of Music. 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences has arranged a special se 
ries of organ recitals to begin the 
early part of October and continue 
until the spring. i 
arranged with Dr. William ©. 
for three graduates of the Guilmant 
Organ School to play the series. Wil- 
lard Irving Nevins, Paul F. 
and Lillian Ellegood Fowler have 
been engaged. The series will include 
several recitals each week during the 
entire season in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, Broaklyn. 


Arthur C. Becker. A’ A. G. ©.. org 
of St. Vincent's Catholie Church, Chic 
has been made a member of the faculty 
of the Sherwood School of Music, teaching 
organ and piano 
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HONOR RETIRING ORGANIST 


Presbyterian, Evanston, Filled 
to Hear Mrs. Middelschulte. 

Mrs. W Middelschulte drew 
audience which tilled the large First 
Presbyterian Church of Evanston to 
hear her on Sept. 5 as the chief per 
former in a “musical evening” which 
marked the close of her incumbency 
and director at that 


First 


an 


church. 

Mrs. Middelschulte, whose reputa 
tion for dignity, solidity and great 
catholicity of organ playing is well 
grounded, gave an organ program 
which was pronounced one of the 
best ever heard in that musical 
stronghold among the Chicago sub 
She was assisted by Enrico 
organist of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchesira, in a group of 
three charming pieces. Mrs. Middel- 
schulte’s offerings included: Fugue 
in FE flat, Bach; Largo, Handel; 
“Ase’s Death,” Grieg; Prelude, Saint 
Saens: lantasie and Fugue, Liszt: 
“Dreams,” Guilmant; Prayer, Alkan; 
Cradle Kjerult; Wi 
dor 

The Bach number was a fine 
aniple of smooth legato playing. The 
Handel Largo evoked from jone in 
the audience the comment that it had 
never been heard played with greater 
taste on the The Saint-Saens 
Prelude with its melody of rare beau 
ty was done splendidly. The ‘Prayer 
by \Ikan is seldom heard used by 
anyone but Mrs. Middelschulte and 
always is impressive. 
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Walter Keller to Play at Sinai. 


Walter Keller, Mus. D., FF. ALG. O., 
selected to preside over the 
Sinai Temple, Chicago, tor 
beginning Oct. 1. Arthur 
the temple organist for 
has been granted a leave 
and will conduct the or 
the Boston Grand Opera 
Dr. Keller has been one 


has been 
organ in 
vear, 
Dunham, 
many vears, 
of absence 


Company. 


| of the leaders among Chicago organ 
| ists and teachers for some time. 


le 
Sherwood Music 
many years was or 
Vincent’s Catholic 
Later he played at St. Bar 
Episcopal Church 


head of the 


School and for 
Church. 
tholomew’s 





ORGAN FOR GROVE PARK INN 


Contract Is Awarded by Famious 
Hotel to Ernest M. Skinner. 


\n important announcement comes 


trom Asheville, N. C., to the effect 
that F. L. Seely of the Grove Park 
Inn has given to the Ernest M. Skin- 
ner Company the contract for a large 
new four-manual organ, to be con- 
structed for this famous hotel, one 
of the finest in the world. 

N.C.) 
Park 


Longhurst, F 
Grove 


Maurice F 
is the organist of 
an 
have 
Seely is a 


Mr. 


and 


attraction. 
organ “fan” 


been a great 
strong 


has made the musical part of life at | 


the hotel a pronounced feature. In 
addition to noted organists who have 
visited and played there, many of the 
greatest Operatic artists have been at 
Greve Park Inn, which is a resort 
of the most prominent and the 
wealthiest people of the country. The 
organ is used for dignified concerts 
of the best music, and never as an 
adjunct to dancing or dining. 

Details of the 
published in The 
as they have been completed. 


instrument 
Diapason as soon 


ORGAN FOR PEKING COLLEGE | 


| two works by Chicagoans—Borowski 


Kimball Company Will Build It for | 


Rockefeller Foundation. 
\mong the orders received in Sep- 
tember by the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany was one from the 
Foundation for a large 


organ to be 


installed in the Peking Union Medical | 
This instru- | 
ment will have the Kimball solo play- | 
er, chimes, harp and the legitimate | 
orchestral drums and traps, with dov- | 


. 1 O 
ble touch and other modern features. ct. 


College, Peking, China. 


To Resume Epiphany Recitals. 


The season of organ recitals at the | 
\shland | 


Church of the Epiphany, 
boulevard and Adams street, Chicago, 
will begin on Sunday evening, Oct. 
5, when Dr. Francis Ilemington wil! 
play a program of compositions by 
Bach, Widor, Mendelssohn, and oth- 
ers. During the last summer the or- 
gan at Epiphany has been entirely 
overhauled. It is notable for the 
beauty of its voicing. Dr. Hemington 
has presided at this instrument for 


more than twenty-one vears 


! ) Inn, | 
his recitals for the guests there | 





will be | 


} theme—the well-known 


Rockefeller | to be played for the first time and is 
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One Dollar a Year—Ten Cents a Copy. 


CHICAGO TO WELCOME 
EDDY AT RECITAL OCT. 14 


MARKS RETURN OF ORGANIST 


Performance in Kimball Hall Ar- 
ranged as Tribute to Virtuoso— 
Signs Five-Year Contract to 
Remain in City. 

Chicago will weicome Clarence Ed- 
dy, the dean of organists, home at a 
recital to be given by him on the 
evening of Oct. 14 in Kimball Hall 
The occasion will be one of note sen 
tuuentally as well as musically. Mr. 
Eddy 1s one of Chicago’s distin- 
guished musicians who have won 
worldwide fame. Although he has 
wandered far from his fireside in the 
last score of years, making an artis 
tic success as a resident of Paris. 
New York and San Francisco, and 
giving recital tours that have extend- 
ed across the continent, the scene ot 
his earliest triumphs still has the 
strongest claim upon him. Mr. Eddy 
has just signed a contract to be the 
head of the organ department at the 
Chicago Musical College for five 
years, and this assures him residence 
here for that per1oc 
other 
who 


There is no organist 
United States 
place of pre-eminence as 
as Mr. Eddy. When he was engag 
to become one of the “stars” of 
Chicago Musical College faculty 


summer for a term of six | 


has ocet 


Many 


weeks 
fact drew pupils to the city 
parts of the unts He was 

t Clic Ol perin 
the five-year contract was 
sequence. Meanwhile he 
tinue his recitals in and 
city. 

Mr. Eddy’s recital marking his re- 
turn to Chicago is under the manage- 
ment of F. Wight Neumann.  Be- 
cause of the centra! situation of Kim 
ball Hall and the importance of its 
organ, which has been played by 
Bonnet, Courboin and other artists, a 
large audience is expected to greet 
him and the preparations are for a 
soldout house. 

The program for the occasion is as 
broad and as up-to-date as this or- 
gar'st’s offerings always are. It in- 
cludes: Prelude and Fugue’ on 
B-A-C-H, Bach: Romance without 
Words and “Caprice Heroique,” Bon- 
net; “Night Song,” Herbert J. Wright- 
son; Sonata Cromatica, Pietro A. 
Yon: “The Holy Boy,” John Ireland: 
“Marche Solennelle” (First Suite), 
Felix Borowski; Russian Boatmen’s 
Song, arranged by Eddy; “Basso Os- 
tinato,” Arensky; Paraphrase on a 
Theme by Gottschalk, Karl Theodore 
Saul; Toccata in F major, Crawford. 

While the first and last numbers 
are organ classics, Mr. Eddy puts on 


per 

and 
con 
con 

the 


Lhent 
the 
will 
out of 


tion with t 


and Wrightson—and of two present- 
day organ virtuosi—Bonnet and Yon. 
The on  Gottschalk’s 
“Last Hope” 
It is 


paraphrase 
—is a most interesting number. 


dedicated to Mr. Eddy by Mr. Saul, 
a gifted New York pianist and or- 
ganist. 

Mr. Eddy has a number of recitals 
out of town booked for the late fall. 
29 he will play in the First 
Methodist Church of Fairmont, W. 
Va. Oct. 30 he is booked for a recital 
James’ Lutheran Church at 
Wheeling. Before going to West 
Virginia Mr. Eddy will play Oct. 10 
at Augustana College, Rock Island. 
Ill., and Oct. 17 at Beloit College. 

Eddy’s two recitals opening 

Hillgreen-Lane organ in the 
Kountze Memorial Lutheran Chureh 
at Omaha. played on the afternoon 
and evening of Sept. 11. attracted 
great attention in that city. A cor- 
respondent of The Diapason writes 
that the church was packed, that the 
received with the 


performance was 
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LE 





warmest enthusiasm and that the new 
organ made a splendid impression. 
The newspaper reviewers showed 
their feelings clearly. The critic of 
the Bee referred to the two perform- 
ances as the opening events of the 


Omaha musical season and added 
among other things: 

“Needless to say, Mr. Eddy (who, 
by the way, seems to be in league 
with the powers of eternal youth) 
made the most of the organ’s many 
possibilities. While there were mo- 
ments of profundity, his two pro- 


grams held much of a light character, 
as befitted the season. The big num- 
bers of the afterncon program were 
the Borowski Sonata and the brilliant 
Concert Variations by Bonnet. To 
comment upon the playing of Mr. 
Eddy would be superfluous. Suffice it 
lost none of his 





| to decide on a 


to say that he has 
force as an interpreter. His readings | 
are vivid and his magnetism is } 
marked. The two large audiences | 
which assembled vesterday were most 
responsive ct which was noted 
nd ' | he ore rgan- 
st 

Mr. | layed the large Kimball 
rgan Topeka Auditorium on | 









iy, Sept. 7, 


the afternoon of Su I 
500 people, and 


c » } 
fore an audience of .« 


the occasion proved that Topeka 
lespite recent mupreesiont s, 1s inter- 
ested in its municipal organ. Writ- 


ing in the State Journal, R . B. Austin 
said of the recital: 
“Is there any one in this city who 


really believes that Topeka has lost | 
interest in her municipal organ? To- 
peka proved two things irrefutably 
last night—that the organ has not 
lost its charm and that the magnet- 
ism of Clarence Eddy as a recitalist 
is stronger than the line of least resis- 
tance on a warm Sunday evening. 

“There were no fewer than 3,500 
people in the audience, many of therm 
fair visitors who had come in eager- 
ness to hear the organ and to witness 
its response to the touch of an artist 
of Mr. Eddy’s master skill.” 

On Sept. 12 Mr. Eddy also gave a 
recital in the First Baptist Church 
of Sioux City, lowa. 


VAN DENMAN THOMPSON. 








VAN DENMAN THOMPSON, F. 
A. G. O., dean of the Indiana chap- 
ter of the guild, is one of the most 
progressive organists of the middle 


west. Mr. Thompson was born Dec. 
10, 1890, at Andover, N. He was 
graduated from the New England 


Conservatory of Music in 1909, and 
took a post-graduate course in 1909 
and 1910. He was a student at Har- 
vard University in 1908-09. Mr. 
Thompson is head of the organ and 
theory departments, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind., and uni- 
versity organist. He has given many 
organ recitals in the Middle West, 
New England and the South, has 
composed works for orchestra, etc., 
and has published many organ pieces 
and short works for piano, besides 
some songs. He won first prize in 
the organ composition contest of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs 
this year with the work “Theme, 
Arabesques and Fughetta.” 
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DR. . LUNDQUIST WINS 
NEW ORGAN FOR CHURCH 


PAUL MIAS HAS CONTRACT 


Three-Manual for Lutheran Augus- 
tana Church at Cambridge, Mass., 
as Result of Efforts of the 
New Organist. 


Dr. Matthew Lundquist, organist 
and choirmaster of the Lutheran Au- 
gustana Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
who last May accepted that position, 
going there from Potomac Univer- 
sity at Washington, where he was 
dean of the college of music, did not 
permit grass to grow under his feet. 
In July he asked the church council 
to call a meeting of the congregation 
n organ to replace the 
and on Aug. 13 the 
contract was signed with the Paul 
Mias Church Organ Cotapany of 
Cambridge. In the preceding three 


old two-manual, 


| weeks $5,060 of the amount required 


mstrument. 

is to be a three-manual 
speaking stops, and 
about ore pipes. An echo organ is 
to he added in the near future. Count- 
ing the practber ie pistons, co: nbina- 
tion pedals, expression pedals and 
other mechanical accessories the total 
registers will be eighty- 


collected for the 
The organ 
twenty-nine 


$1X. 
The specification was drawn up by 
Dr. Lundquist, emphasis being laid 
on the diapason tone. 
The specification is as follows: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, & ft., 73 pipes. 
Viola da Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Flute, 8 ft., 73° pipes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 
Chimes, 21 bars (in choir box). 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Traverso, 4 it., 73 pipes. 
Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Oboe, § ft., 73 pipes. ; 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute d’ Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
3ourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 
Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Lecture by Harold V. Milligan. 

Harold Vincent Milligan of New 
York is in great demand for his new 
and unique lecture- recital on “Pio- 
neers in American Music.” The lec- 
ture is illuminated with a song-recital 
ranging from the earliest Eighteenth 
Century songs to the work of con- 
temporary composers, interpreted by 
a noted artist. Interest in musical 
Americana has increased during the 
last few seasons to such an extent 
that today it is unquestionably one 
of the foremost topics in the curricu- 
lum of music study. The subject of 
the American composer and his music 


32 notes. 





has been approached from many 
angles, but the historical aspect has 
been for the most part neglected, 


largely because of the lack of avail- 
able data. The inclusion of a vast 
amount of hitherto unknown material 
ayy the lecture-recital ‘Pioneers 

American Music” valuable. In har- 
aaae and editing the songs of 
Francis Hopkinson Mr. Milligan has 
opened a new vista in the study of 
Eighteenth Century music in Amer- 
ica. His biography of Stephen Fos- 
ter, containing a quantity of new ma- 
terial, is the only accurate and com- 
plete life-story of one of the most 
remarkable figures in all musical 
history. 





Miss Deal Leaves Church. 

Miss Alice R. Deal, for two years 
organist at the New First Congrega- 
tional Church of Chicago, retires from 
that position Oct. 1 because of the 
return of Philip Manuel. Mr. Manuel 
has been in the service and resumes 
his post under the agreement made 
when he left the church to go to war. 








News from Philadelphia 


BY DR. JOHN M’E. WARD. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 22.—John 
Wanamaker announces, through his 
musical manager, Alexander Russell. 
the five series of special evening or- 
gan recitals on the organ in the court 
of the Philadelphia store, to be played 
by Charles M. Courboin. The dates 
of the first series are: Thursdays of 
October, beginning Oct. 2; Thursdays, 








Nov. 6 and 20; Tuesday, Noy. 11, and 
Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
Admission is free, but by invitation 


The programs will cover 
historic, religious, classic, romantic 
and modern music, as well as orches- 
tral transcriptions and lighter phases 
of musical literature 

These recitals, needless to say, are 
a noteworthy contribution to the mu- 
sical and particularly the organ life 
of Philadelphia. The dates are ar- 
ranged in consultation with the A. O. 
as not to conflict with their 
which will be- 


ticket only. 


P. <6 's0 
series of free recitals, 
gin Oct. 18. 


The Palestrina Choir of Philadel- 
phia, under the direction of Nicola 
Montana, is planning two concerts for 
this season. As customary with this 
organization, a certain portion of each 
program will be devoted to the com- 
positions of the polyphonic masters, 
Palestrina, Vittoria and others, ren- 
dered a cappella. A novelty, espe- 
cially appropriate to the holiday sea- 


son, will be the cantata, “The Chil- 
dren of Bethlehem,” by Gabriel 
Pierne. 


Shakespeare has not been generally 
recognized as a musical critic. Yet 
it was he that made the remark, 
“There’s something rotten in Den- 
mark,” 

Note: It is reported that Dr. Karl 
Muck has left America for Scandi- 
navian shores. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow: 

She took it on to Pittsburgh, 

And now you ought to see the thing. 
(Apologies to the N. A. O.) 


MAY TAKE PORTLAND POST 





Appointment of Dr. Irvin J. Morgan 
Is Again Reported. 
Renewed reports from Portland, 
Maine, late in September are to the 
effect that Dr. Irvin J. Morgan of 
Philadelphia has been appointed mu- 
nicipal organist to succeed Will C. 
Macfarlane, whose resignation is ef- 
fective Oct. 1. A month or two ago 
Dr. Morgan's appointment was re- 
ported in the press, but the chairman 
of the Portland music commission 
characterized this as incorrect. Dr. 
Morgan is well known as the or- 
ganist of the Wanamaker store at 
p hiladelphia for a number of years. 





Zion Lutheran Church of Hartford 
City, Ind., will have an organ as a me- 
morial to its soldiers. The instrument is 
to cost $3,000 and the contract has been 
let to the Votteler-Holtkamp-Sparling 
Company of Cleveland. 
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WANTS IN 

WANTED—A 
organ business. 
man on electric 


ORGAN WORLD 


PARTNER IN “THE 
Must be a good repair 
action and handy with 


tools. Have plenty of work. Write to 
B. VAN WYK, Organ Maker, 5834 Vine 
street, Philadelphia. 





WANTED — SKILLED WORKMEN IN 
every department; also apprentices. Op- 
portunity right now for two young men 
to learn voicing under masters of the art. 
Apply to Superintendent, Pipe Organ Fac- 
tory, the W. W. Kimball Company, Mar- 
shall boulevard and Twenty-sixth street, 
Chicago. 





WANTED — 
factory and outside 
KIceLbL, Ine., 1520 Kater 
phia, Pa. 


ORGAN MEC geen 
men. C HAS- 
street, re ‘hiladel - 


FOR SALE — A TWO-MANUAL PIPE 
organ of twenty-two speaking stops. A 
well-built instrument of good tone, neat 
design and in first-class condition. ed 
further particulars address the Rev. G. S. 


Gerhold, 412 Front street, Hamilton, Ohio, 
or Wicks Pipe Organ Company, Hignh- 
land, Wl. 

WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ORGAN 


work may be 
by apply- 
Hart- 


men. Good pay and steady 
had, to those that can qualify, 
ing to The Austin Organ Company, 
ford, Conn. 





WANTE D- _EXPE RIENCED CONSOLE 
and electric action men. Also first-class 


organ builders in all branches. State 
experience and wages expected. Steady 
work. GBORGE KILGEN & SON, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


WANTED — FIRST-C ‘LASS 
builders. Apply to the Marr & 
Company, Warsaw, N. Y 


ORGAN 
Colton 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT AND GOOD 
wages will be given expert chest makers 
und action men at the factory of THE 
HALL ORGAN COMPANY, West Haven, 








Conn. 

WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ORGAN 
builders in all branches. Apply THE 
RUDOLPH 


WURLITZER MANUFAC- 


TURING CO., North Tonawanda, N. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—A ONE- 
manual pipe organ of ten speaking stops. 
Good tone, fine condition and first-class 
repair. For further particulars and price 
address WICKS PIPE ORGAN COM- 
PANY, Highland, II. 





THE DIAPASON. 

Entered as second-class matter March 

1, 1911, at the re at Chicago, Iill., 
under act of March 3, 1879. 

Issued monthly. Office of publication, 

1507 Kimball Building, Wabash avenue 

and Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 





New Hillgreen, Lane & Co. Cumen. 
Installations by Hillgreen, Lane & 
Co., Alliance, Ohio, include organs in 
the Kountze Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Holy Angels’ and St. Jo- 
seph’s Churches, and the Moon Thea- 
ter, of Omaha; the Regent Theater, 
Lima, Ohio; the First Baptist Church, 
Athens, Tex.; the Eastland Theater, 
Eastland, Tex., and the Superior The- 
ater, Pittsburgh. This factory is busy 











with contracts that will tax its ca- 
pacity for some months. 
GOWNS for Oganist, 
Choir, Pulpit and Bench. 
Official A. G. O. Gowns 


and Badges. Intercollegi- 
ate Bureau of Academic 
Costume. 


COTRELL&LEONARD, Albany,N.Y. 

















Offers for sale 
Coliseum organ 
the Pageant in 


for 


opportunity 





C. Seibert Losh 
Steinway Hall, N. 


a section of the Columbus 
reserved for presentation of 
New York. 
and Harp. High Pressure Solo Organ. Great 


Echo or Solo Organ. 
to an electric organ. 
Also offers two three-manual rebuilt Electric 
Organs—very moderate price. 


t. 


Thirteen stops 


distinguished Antiphonal, 
Can be easily added 
Price, $3,000. 
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EDWARD F. JOHNSTON, 
ORGAN COMPOSER, DEAD 


PASSES AWAY IN NEW YORK | 


His “‘Svemne Known to Organists 
Everywhere—Formerly at Cornell 
and Won Distinction as 
“Movie” Player. 


Edward F. Soliant, organist and 
composer, and known to nearly every 
organist in the country through his 
“Evensong” and other compositions, 
died at St. Vincent's Hospital in New 
te City on the morning of Sept. 


“Mr. Johnston was born in Scotland 
in 1879. He became a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, at 
the age of 10, afterward studying for 
a time at the conservatory in Flor- 
ence, Italy. Later he settled in Edin- 
burgh, as an organist and teacher. 
Here he produced a_ lyric opera, 
“Cinderella,” with great success. 

Mr. Johnston made a visit to the 
United States early in 1907, and while 
here was engaged as org: inist for the 
Jamestown Exposition, held in that 
year. After this engagement he ac- 
cepted a position at the Emma Wil- 
lard Conservatory, Troy, N. Y., also 
becoming the organist at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in that city. In 
1910 Mr. Johnston was appointed 
organist and lecturer on harmony at 
Cornell University. 

In New York City Mr. Johnston 
was first organist of Calvary Baptist 
Church, and at the time of his death 
was engaged at the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church. 

As a “movie” organist Mr. John- 
ston was considered one of the best 
in the business, and in succession was 
engaged at the Rialto and Broadway 
Theaters, and was to start in, after 
its completion, at the Capitol. 

As a composer Mr, Johnston won 
considerable fame, his name first com- 
ing into prominence as the result of 
the great popularity his “Evensong” 
enjoyed. Many of his other composi- 
tions, such as “Resurrection Morn,” 
“Midsummer Caprice,” etc., have be- 
come standard numbers. His operet- 
tas, written chiefly for amateur or- 
ganizations, entitled “The Drum 
Major,” “Pocahontas,” and “O Hara 
San,” are known from coast to coast. 

On the eve of his removal to St. 
Vincent’s hospital, Mr. Johnston put 
finishing touches to a second operet- 
ta entitled “Cinderella,” the book by 
Maude Elizabeth Inch. 





AMONG DIAPASON VISITORS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Ray Burroughs 
spent two days in Chicago, ‘Sept. 23 and 
24, on their way to Des Moines, where 
Mr. Burroughs will locate and play in one 
of the large theaters. Mr. Burroughs is 
well known to moving-picture organists 
through his department in The Diapason. 


George H. Fairclough was in Chicago 
for a few days late in August, taking a 
rest from his many duties at St. Paul. 
Mr. Fairclough paid a visit to The Dia- 
pason office Aug. 29. He also saw his 
old pupil, Eric DeLamarter, organist of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, who be- 
gan the study of the organ with Mr. Fair- 
clough at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Lewis A. Vantine of Milwaukee was in 
Chicago Aug. 27 and his beaming! coun- 
tenance, which shows what the organ 
can do for a man in keeping his spirit 
fresh, illuminated the sanctum on that 
day. 


Walter Wismar, the St. Louis organist, 
stopped in Chicago on Aug. 27 on his va- 
cation trip. 


Albert Scholin of Jamestown, N. Y.. 
formerly of Chicago, visited the city in 
August. He is doing well in Jamestown, 
which is his old home, but which he de- 
serted while he studied in Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy | L. Burtch of India- 
napolis were in the city in September and 
took occasion to hear some of the Sunday 
services in the large churches. Mrs. 
Burtch is the organist of the Roberts 
Park Methodist Chureh. Mr. Burtch is 
well known as a composer of popular 
songs which have found great vogue. 


Marshall S. Bidwell, formerly of Bos- 
ton, saw Chicago for the first time on his 
way to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. where he 
took up the organ work at Coe College, 
and stopped at the office of The Diapasen 
Sept. 6 between trains. 


Henry Overley of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was a visitor in September. Mr. Overley 
has been appointed organist and choir- 
master at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
going there from First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. 





enttions 


WORK OF ILLINOIS COUNCIL. 
First N. A. O. Meeting of Season to 
Be Held in October. 

Preparations are being made by the 
omar of the Illinois Council, N. A. 
for an active season and the first 
ad will be held the third week 
of October. Dr. Francis Hemington, 


!the president, reports that the coun- 


cil now has nearly 130 members. 
Since Jan. 1 ten members have been 
added, several of whom are well 
known in the organ world. Their 
names are: Howard C. Neumiller, Pe- 








DR. FRANCIS HEMINGTON. 


oria; Emory L. Gallup, Robert P. El- 
liot, Miss Gladys M. Smith, Carleton 
H. Bullis, William Lester, James 
Topp, Miss Mary Ann Dewey and 
Miss Isabel Caldwell, Chicago; Mrs. 
Addie M. Brooks, Oak Park, and 
George E. La Marche, Chicago. The 
council has the distinction of making 
a greater gain in membership than 
that of any other state council, and 
this in great measure is due to the 
enthusiasm and work of its president. 





Marshall S. Bidwell at Coe. 

Marshall S. Bidwell of Boston has 
accepted the position of head of the 
organ department at Coe College, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, and has taken up 
his work in that city. He will also be 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cedar Rapids. Mr. Bidwell 
is a graduate of the organ depart- 
ment of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and in 1917 was an in- 
structor in the organ department of 
the conservatory. For several years 
he has been teaching organ, harmony 
and piano in Boston and his last 
church position was in the Center 
Methodist Church of Malden. Mr. 
sidwell is an associate of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. 





George Lee Hamrick has _ just 
closed a contract to play the new 
organ in Loew’s Bijou Theater, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and also will resume 
charge of the chorus choir at the 
Woodlawn Baptist Church, where 
there is a new Austin organ which 
he opened last fall. 
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“| CLARENCE 
EDDY 


World Famous American Organist 
Officer of the French Academy, Paris 


Member of the 
St. Cecilia Academy, Rome, 


Honorary 


Will be available for Organ Recitals 
during September, October and 
November. 
For terms and particulars address 
M. B. LEE, Manager, 
4160 Drexel Boulevard, 


Phone: Oakland 6879 
CHICAGO 














The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower 


IS KNOWN ALL OVER THIS LAND 


Over four-thousand equipments in use. 
Churches bave found that it is economy to use the Zephyr. 
1ts guiet running makes it prorainent. 


It is made entirely out of metal, and is not affected by heat, 
cold or dampness. 


SEND FOR BOOK 
The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Brooklyn, N.Y., 1798 Brooklyn Av. 
Waltham, Mass., 61 Wellington St. 
Omaha, Neb., 1218 Farnam St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 821 Coilins Ave. 
New Ulm, Minn.,Vogelpoh! & Sons. 


























Hinners Organ Co. 


The Hinners Organ of today 
is the artistic result of 39 years’ 
successful experience. 


Superb tone—Reliable Action 
—Convenient Appliances. 


Electric blowers installed for 
all makes of organs. 


Correspondence solicited. 


LA MOTTE WELLS 


Chicago Representative 
3260 Fulton Street Phone Kedzie 3606 


Factories and Main Office 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 











The MARR & COLTON Co. 


INCORPORATED 


WARSAW, N. Y. 


BUILDERS OF 


High Class Modern Organs 


FOR CHURCHES, HOMES, THEATRES 


“Quality First’’ 
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RECITAL PROG 


James | T. Quarles, Ithaca, N. Y.—The 








progran or the recitals during the sum- 
session of 1] University con- 
tained the followin imbers 


I—Fantasie ane 
“In Elysium, 

’ “Solitude on the 

Mountains,” Ole : Fantaisie in A 


minor, Boellmann; Reverie, Dickinson 
Legende, Dvorak. . , ; 
July 13, Sailey Hall—‘‘Variations de 


Bonnet; Andante from Sonata, 
-. y; Chorale in A minor, Franck; 
L/Organo Primitivo.”” Yon; Melody for 
the Berghall Bells, Sibelius; Finale from 
Symphony 1, Vierne. 

July 15, Sage Chapel— Sonata 2, in be 
















minor, Borowski; “‘Ave Arkadeit- 
Liszt; Chorale-FPrelude, ls Joy,” 
Bach; ‘Ronde des s from 
‘L' Oiseau de Feu,”’ Stravinsky; “Night, 


Foote; ¢ ‘oncert Piece in B, Parker, 

July Sage Chapel—Introduction and 
Passacag Reger; Canon in B minor 
Schumann; Sonata in G, Op. 28, Elgar; 
4 Prayer for Peace, Paul Held; ‘The 
Swan,” Saint-Saens; “Marche Nuptiale,” 
ruilmant, 

July 29, Sage Chapel—C oncerto No. 10, 
Handel: ‘Elegia,’ favanello; “Une 
Larme,”’ Moussorgsky; Fantaisie in A, 
Franck: “The Deserted Cabin,’ j 
‘Magnolia Suite,”’ Dett; Gavotte, Debat- 
Ponsan; “Ave Maria,’’ Schubert; ‘Pomy 
ind Circumstance,” ; 

Aug. 3, Bailey in G 
minor, Op. 42, No. 6, W idor; Reverie, De- 

ssy: Menuet, from ‘‘Le Devin du Vil- 
Invocation at Sistine 

) 




















Rousse au; 






lage, 

Chapel, Liszt; ‘Scene rsane” (piano 

ind organ, with composer the piano), 

Kroeger; ‘‘Isolde’s Love-Death,” from 
‘Tristi in and Isolde,” Wagner; ‘Marche 


la Tschaikowsky. 

Aug. 5, Sage Chapel—Ciaconna, Pachel- 
bel; “Meditation a Sainte Clotilde,” 
James; Shepherd’s Dance, from music to 
“Henry VIII”. German; Sonata in |) 
minor, Mendelssohn; ‘‘The Swan," Steb- 
hins; ‘“Marche Funebre,"’ Tschaikowsky. 

Aug. 10, Bailey Hall—Sonata in 
minor, Mark Andrews; “Star Deep,’ 
Royce (from MS., first public perform 
ince), “March of the Gnomes,”’ from ‘In 
Fairyland,’ Stoughton; Serenade for vio- 
lin, violoncello, piano and organ, Saint- 
Saas: “Valse Triste,’ Sibelius; Evenin 
‘himes, Wheeldon; ‘‘Marche Pittoresque,” 








Aug. 12, Sage Chapel—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach; ‘Andante, Karl 
Stamitz; Pastorale, Franck; ‘“‘Ariel,’’ Bon 
net; Songs for Contralto, with the as- 
sistance of Mis. Gertrude D. Quar / 

“The Meeting, ’ from “Song's of Arabia.’ 
Bantock; ‘A Tuscany Folk-Song,” 





Schindler; ‘“‘Shadows,”’ Bond; ‘Spring. 
Hildach; evation, Rousseau: ‘‘Allegre 





Giubilante,”’ Federlein 

J. Warren Andrews, New York—\Nir. 
Andrews gave a —, Aug. 22 in the 
Point Pleasant, N. Presbyterias 
“‘hurch, with this SP. “Jubilate 
Amen,” Kinder; arene Song, Macfarlane 
Pastoral Symphony. Guilmant; Berceus 
in F, Gounod; “Will o’ the Wisp.’ Nevin 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Largo in G 
Handel; ‘“‘March of the Magi,"’ Duboi 
Reverie of Home, Andrews; Gavotté 
(“Mignon’’), Thomas; “Marche Militaire.” 
Gounod. 


Maurice F. Longhurst, F. R. C. O., 
Asheville, N. C.—Among Mr. Longhurst's 
recent programs at the Grove Park Inn, 
which makes a prominent specialty of i*s 
organ music, have been the following: 

Aug. 4—Overture to ‘“Euryanthe ” 
Weber;  natagicngea (“Tristan”), Wag- 
ner; Allegro con Grazia (Symphony 
Pathetique), Tschaikowsky: Berceuse 
(“‘Jocelyn’’) Godard; Spanish Dance. 
foszkowski. 

Aug. 24— 
haugen,”’ Grieg; 








“Wedding Day at Trold- 
<a “New World 
Symphony.” Dvorak; <A _ Selection of 





| Largo e 
;}manza in G, 
| Foote; “On the Coast,”’ Buek; Variations 
jon ‘Holy, Holy, 


| din; Pedal Toccata, S. R. Avery; 











D., Sept. 5, playing this program Pre- 
lude and Fugue. I. minor, Bach; **Ado- 
ratio et Vox Angelica,’ Dubois; F — 
Fantasia, Tschirch; “Morning” ‘Peer 


Gynt’’), Grieg; ‘‘Lamentation,”’ Guilanint ; 
“In Springtime,’ Hollins; “Clair de Lune,” 
Karg-Elert; Berceuse Delbrueck; Of- 
fertoire, Batiste; Three Negro Spirituals 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” arr. Diton, 
“Nobody Knows de Trouble I See.”’ arr. 
rillette, “The Ange Done Change My 
Name,” arr. Gillette; ‘“‘Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Nevin; “Starlight.” MacDowell; ‘‘Fan- 
fare d'Orgue,” Shelley 

Eric DeLamarter, Chicago—Mr. DeLa 
marter’s Thursday afternoon programs 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Sep- 
tember have included the followin 

Sept. 4—(Devoted to early Ame 
-ompositions)—Variations on 
berg,’ Eugene Thayer; Sonata in F, Opus 
1, Eugene Thayer; Pastorale, Processiona! 
March and Improvisation, S. B. Whitney; 
Vv ariations on the ‘‘Austrian Hymn.” John 
K. Paine; “At Eventide,’ Samuel P. War- 











tt 





ren. 





Sept. 11—Toccata in F major, 3ach; 
“Romance sans Paroles,’’ Guilmant; Sol- 
emn March, Canzona and Toccat: Ar- 
thur Foote; Pastorale, Widor; in 


Excelsis’” and Canzon Julius Harrison; 
“A Joyous March,” Eric DeLamarter. 
Sept. 18—Overture, “Comes Autumn- 
time,’’ Leo Sowerby; Humoresque, Frank 
Ward; Suite, Opus 46, Joseph Renne1 
Prayer, Rousseau; Suite in FE (Intreit, 
Melody, Scherzo, Interlude, Rhapsody) 
Eric DeLamarter. 

Walter P. Zimmerman, Chicago— -In a 
recital on the afternoon of Sept. 25 at the 
{Fourth Presbyterian Church Mr. Zimme 
man played this program: “Marche 
rriomphale,’’ Dubois; Novelette and Slum- 
ber Song, Parker; Grand Chorus 
gorian) and Communion (‘‘Eece Panis’’) 
wuilmant; Prelude, B minor, Bach; 
mance sans Paroles” and ‘‘Elfes,’’ Bonnet; 
Legende and Grand Chorus, Zimmerman. 


Walter Keller, Chicago—Dr. Keller gave 














'the inaugural recital on a two-manual 
| Hinners organ in the Central Methodist 


Church of Charles City, lowa, on Sept. 7, 
and his program was as follows: Sonata, 
D major, Mendelssohn; Prelude and Fu- 
gue, E minor, Bach; Cantilene, Rogers: 
Allegro, Op. 2, Guilmant; Ro- 
Keller; Festival March, 











| Holy.”” Jackson; trar 
| scription of “Onward, Christian Soldier 

Whitney; Largo, Handel; Concert ¢ 
price, George E. Turner: Triumphal 
March, Hollins 

Stanley R. Avery, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Mr. Avery, the organist and composer, 
| gave a recital Sept 16 in St. Mark's 
Church, playing this program: Preludi¢ 
in F, Bimboni; Reverie-Nocturne, Bore- 
‘Berger- 
ade Melancolique,”” Jacob; Melody in A 
flat, i; The Deserted Cabin.” 
Dett: Fantasia in F minor, Goss-Custard 
Andantino, Reverie, ‘“‘Hosannah,’* Dubois 

Frank Collins, Jr., Virginia, Ul.—Mr 
Collins, who is only 17 years old, but ha 
been an organist for five years, and a 
pupil of Henry V. Stearns, gave a recital 
in chs *resbyterian Chureh of Virginia 
Sept. He played: Sonata I, in A minor 
Felix Tangnakt: “Will o’ the Wisp,”’ Gor 
don Balch Nevin; ‘Variations de Con- 
cert,” Joseph Bonnet: ‘“‘The Brook,’ Gas- 
ton M. Dethier; Meditation, Edward 
Sturges; Toceata (from Symphony 5). 
Charles Marie Widor. 

Joseph Clair Beebe, New Britain, Conn. 
—Mr. Beebe’s Sunday afternoon recitals 
it the South Congregational Church in 
September were marked by these pro- 
grams: 

Sept. 7—March (‘‘Lenore’’ Symphony), 
Raff; Meditation (‘‘Thais’’), Massenet; 
Two Negro Spirituals (‘‘Deep River’ and 
“Nobody Knows the ig prot I See’’), 

















Southern Melodies: Overture to “William 
Tell,” Rossini; ‘Gesu. Bambino,"”’ Yon: 
Descriptive Fantasia, “A Storm in th 
Mountains,’ Maurice Longhurst. 

June &8—Suite Romantique. ‘A Day in 
Venice,” Ethelbert Nevin: ‘‘The Seraph’'s 
Strain” and “Le Carillon,’’ Wolstenholme: 
Andante con Moto (from the Unfinished 


Gillette; Arcadian Idyll, Lemare; Gavotte, 
Dethier; Scotch Fantasy, Macfarlane. 

| Sept. 14—Suite, ‘In India,’ Stoughton; 
“Vision Fugitive,’ Stevenson; ‘‘Angelus,”’ 
Massenet; Reverie, Rogers: Prelude to 
|“The Prodigal Son.’ Debussy; Academic 
Festival Overture, Brahms. 
Sept. 21—Suite. Corelli 








(1663-1713); 


Symphony), Schubert: Menuet, Haydn: |‘Kammenoi Ostrow,’’ Rubinstein; Or- 
Intermezzo, Mozart; Selections rom jiental Sketch, Bird; ‘Con Amore,” 
“Aida,” Verdi. |Dethier; Reverie, Lemare: ‘Within 4 


H. A. Fricker, F. R. C. O., Toronto, Ont. 


—At his recitals on the large Metropolitan | 


“hurch organ Dr. Fricker has played these 
programs: 

Aug. 27, noon-—Overture in E flat. 
Faulkes: Allegretto in B minor, Lemare; 
“Suite Gothique,”’ Boellmann: Allegretto. 
Wolstenholme: Gavotte (‘Mignon’) 
os Festive March, Smart. 

Aug. § 4 p. m.—Overture in D minor. 
Hollins: Novelette, Cesar Cui; Introduc- 
tion, Theme and Variations on the 
Hymn Tune “Hanover,” Lemare; An- 
dantino (Pianoforte Concerto), Tschaikow - 
sky; ‘“‘Legende St. Francis D’Assise," 
Lis Toccata in F, Cesar Franck. 

Sept. 3. noon—Concerto in B flat, No. 2 
Handel: Barcarolle, Wolstenholme; Fugu 
a la Gigue, Bach: Cortege, Debussy: 
Minuet in A. Turner; ‘““Marche aux Flam- 
beaux,’’ Guilmant. 

Sept. 6° 4 pv. m.—Concert Rondo. Hol- 
lins; Barcarolle in A flat, Lemare; Finale 
from Symphony Pathetiaue, Tschaikow- 
skv; Fantasie Pastorale, Wely; Overture 
‘Tannhiiuser,”’ Wagener. 

These free recitals are provided by the 
bequest of the late Mrs. Lillian Massey 
Treble, and will be continued each Satur- 
day at 4 p. m. until further notice. 


Robert McDonald, Chicago—Mr. Mc- 
Donald of the Columbia School of Music 
gave a recital on a new MOdller organ in 
the Presbyterian Church of Mandan, N. 











| Domini’), Noble; 








|Chinese Garden Stoughton; Overture to 
| ‘‘Stradella,’’ Flotow. 
Sept 28—Solemn Prelude (“Gloria 
Intermezzo, Dethier; 
Prelude to ‘‘The Blessed Damozel,”’ De- 
bussy: ‘Danse Macabre,’’ Saint-Saens; 
| Cantabile, Franck: Berceuse, Shelley; 
| Overture to ‘“Tannhiiuser,’’ Wagner. 


Arthur C. Becker, A. A. G. O., Chicago 
| —Mr. Becker gave a recital Sept. 12 in St. 
| B: artholomew's Catholic Church at Co- 
| lumbus, Ind., opening a two-manual organ 

built by the Hinners Company. His se- 
| lecticns were: Suite for Organ, Rogers: 
| “Sunrise.” Karg-Elert; Toccata and Fu- 
}gue in T) minor, Bach; Sonata in Fé flat, 
Borowski; Andantino in I flat, Lemare; 
Finale from Fourth Symphony, Vierne. 


Dr. Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Ca!.— 
Principal numbers played in the Temple 
Auditorium during August included: Pre- 
lude and Fugue, Ff minor, Bach; Prayer 
from ‘‘Rienzi,"’ Wagner; ‘‘O Star of Eve,” 
j}from ‘‘Tannhiiuser,” Wagner: Weddin:: 
| March, Wely; ‘‘Lamento,”” Bonnet; “The 
Little Shepherd,’ Debussy; “The Night- 
ingale and the Rose.’ Saint-Saens; Tri- 
jumphal March from ‘‘Naaman,”’ Costa. 

At the First Baptist Church of Oakland, 
Cal., Aug. 24, Mr. Hastings gave a popu- 
tlar program which included: ‘‘Marche aux 
Flambeaux,”’ Clark: Chorale Prelude, “Tn 
dulei jubilo.”’ Bach; Largo from “Xerxe 
Handel; Serenade, ‘love in Idleness 




















, Macbeth; 

| Hi asting’s 
| ings. 
| George Lee Hamrick, Birmingham, Ala. 
| —Accompanying the production “The Mir- 
}acle Man” at Strand Theater, the week of 
jSept. 1, Mr. Hamrick played: “In China- 
| town,”’ Jerome; ‘‘Melody of Love,’ Engle- 
j}man; “Spring Flowers,” Wood; “Dawn of 
| Hope,"’ Casella; Finale, Sixth Symphony. 
Tschi Likowsky ; “Told at Twilight,’ Huet 
ter: ‘The Rosary,” Nevin: ‘‘Reverie 
Angelique,” Rubinstein; ‘‘Liebestraum,”’ 
Liszt; Love Theme, Herbert: samento- 
30," Gabriel-Marie; “VPilgrims' Chorus.’ 
Wagner. The solo number was “Chinese 
Wedding Procession,” by Hosmer. 


Meditation, “Immortality 
“Chorus of Welcome, Hast- 








Henry Houseley, Denver, Colo. Mr 
Houseley gave this program on the m: 
| nicipal organ at the Auditorium Sept. 5: 
| “Soldier's Return March,’ Housel ‘ley: 
Humoresque, Dvorak; Overture, “William 
Tell, Rossini; ‘Lost Chord.) Sullivan 
Patriotic Fantasy, With Storm at Sea, 
John J. McClellan, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr. McClellan, organist of the famous 
Sait Lake City Tabernacle, gave the fol- 
lowing programs in the week of Sept. 8 
on the Tabernacle organ: 
Fantasie for organ in G ma 
; : istorale in C, Wely:; An Old 
Melody, arranged by or Favorite 
| Mormon hymn, *‘O, My F: excerpts 
from the music dramas of Wagner, ar- 
ranged for organ by J. J. MeClellan 













Sept. 13—Meditation and Toccata, 
|@Evry; Andante from Fourth a 
Symphony, Widor; Andantino, lLemare: 


organist 
“Cavalleria Rusti- 


An Old Melody, arranged — by 
Grand Selection from 
| Cana,”” Mascagni. 

Edward P. Kimball, Salt Lake City, 
Utah—Recent programs at the Salt Lake 
|} City Tabernacle by Mr. Kimball have 
been as follows: 

Sept. S—Sonata in C minor. Baldwin: 
Pastorale, Reinecke; Meditation, Kinder: 
Favorite Mormon hymn, “O, My Father,” 
arranged hy organist; An Old Melody 
arranged by organist: “Meditation 
Serieuse,"” Bartlett. 

Sept. 11—Prelude and Fugue in KE 
minor, Bach; Slavonic Cradle So ’ 
da; Arabesque, Wrightson: Favori 
mon hymn, “O, My Father: an Old Me ‘j- 
ody; Festival March, Faulkes 

Tracy Y. Cannon, Salt Lake City, Utan 
~Among Mr. Cannon’s recent programs 
at the Tabernacle, of which he is assist- 
jant organist, have been these: 

Sept. 10—Prelude in G major, Bach: 
Prayer in KE, Lemme at Favorite Mor- 
mon hymn, “O, My Father:’’ Maestoso 








OCP ORs Ry ong 


RAMS 


(162 10, MacDowell; an Old Melody; 
rand Choeur,”' rs, 
Sept. 12—Fantasie, Rheinberger; “Chant 
de Bonheur,’ Lemare; Adagio in B flat, 
Volekmar; Favorite Mormon hymn, ‘“O, 
My Father’; an Old) Melody; ‘Marche 

Solennelle,”’ Lemaigre. 


A FAR. SIGHTED MOVE. 











[From the Music . Trade Review. | 

The first annual meeting of the Organ 
Builders’ Association of America, held in 
Pittsburgh, is to be aceepted as sig- 
nificant and a precedent for all of the 
several organized branches of the music 
industry, for it was the first meeting of 
the kind to be held since the war crisis 
passed and free from the’ influence of 
kindred bodies. There had been naturally 
more or less comment regarding the pos- 
sible attitude of the newer trade. or- 
ganizations when conditions began to 
shape themselves normally and the dan- 
rer of the elimination of the industry had 
passed, The action of the organ builders, 
however, in voting $3,000 to the support 
of the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merece and to the campaign for the de- 
velopment of music in itseif reflects the 
attitude of that body, and refutes the be- 
lief of some elements that a_ certain 
amount of indifference would develop. 

The organ builders realized that the 
present and the immediate future ofter 
an unexampled opportunity for the de- 
velopment of musical interests generally 
ind other departments of the industry 
particularly. What w done during the 
war period might possibly be construed as 
heing done in an effort to save the life of 
the trade. What is being done now is 
done for the future, The money spent is 
not a tax paid to war, but an investment 
made for the future of the trade. The 
ition of the organ builders, therefore, at 





| their meeting in Pittsburgh is a matter 


of congratulation not only to that body 
itself, but to those interested in the plans 
for trade development generally. 


APPRECIATES “THE FREE LANCE" 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 6.—Dear Mr 
Gruenstein: Just a line to congratulate 
vou on having’ Mr. Macdougall write for 
The Diapason. The second part of his 
short article this month should be read 
and reread by organists the world over. 
Such words bespeak the Christian gentle- 
man. Would to God there were more like 
him in the profession! 
Very cordiall 

ROLAND DIGGLE. 








NEW CHRISTMAS 
CANTATA 


CHRIST, OUR KING 
By ERNEST A. DICKS 


Price 60 Cents 


fffective choruses and attractive 
solos of not more than moderate 
difficulty for all four voices A 
pleasing work within the powers 


of the average church choir. 


MORN OF GLORY 
By FRED W. PEACE 
Price 60 Cents 


Solos for Seprano, Alto, Tenor and 
Bass The music throughout is 
melodious; the chorus writing flu- 
ent and effective, 


| 


THE STAR DIVINE 
By A. W. LANSING 
t 





ice 50 Cents 


| Solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and 
Bass Abounds in color and stir- | 
| ring effects 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
By W. BERWALD 
Price 50 Cents 


Of moderate difficulty Contains 

solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and | 

Baritone. For the mo t 

quiet, devotional charact 

sufficient contrast is given by some 

stirring choruses and effective cli- | 
| maxes in the narrative. Occupies 
| about 30 minutes in performance 








BOSTON, 120 Boylston St. 


siitesitcteenad innaneiahdirind CANTATAS 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


NEW CHRISTMAS 
"ANTHEMS 


A\MBROSE, PAUL 
Sing, O Choirs in Highest 
Heaven pata tery siatate es 

DECEVEE, E. J 
Angels from the Realms of 
Glory. iy eter eeoe Lie A 


KILGOUR, ‘ROBE RK T 


Bing, © -BGAVOnes... sc ccs scene 12 
LANSING, A. W. 

There Were in the Same 

ROOD © ares anne Berd som Or eeren eee 15 


THE NEW BORN KING 
By HUGH BLAIR 


Price 50 Cents 
Commended witheut reserve, not 
only for its excellent writing but 
for the comparative ease with 
which it may be prepared and 
produced, Pac. Coast Musical 
Review 
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— for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and 
»ASS 
THE HERALD OF PEACE 
By J. LAMONT GALBRAITH 
Price 50 Cents 
Solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and 


Effective and not diffieult 
choruses ! 
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THE RIGHTEOUS BRANCH 
By H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 
Price 60 Cents 
This Cantata furnishes the sing- | 
ing community with «a master 

work of its kind. 
—Perey Goetschius, 





Time in performance about 40 minutes. 


NEW YORK, 8 West 40th St. 
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W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
DEVELOPS UNIT PLAN 


EXAMPLE IN PHILADELPHIA 


R. P. Elliot and I. J. Carruthers, ! 
Aids of the Late Hope Jones, 
Active in Working Along Lines 

Laid Down by Latter. 

Three years devoted to develop- 
ment of the unit orchestra and of 
elaboration of the plans of the late 
Robert Hope-Jones have accomp- 
plished noteworthy results at the fac 
tory of the W. W. Kimball Company 
in Chicago under the direct influence 
of Robert P. Elliot, head of the or 
gan departinent, who was a leader in 
the Hope-Jones movement in this 
country, and of Joseph J. Carruthers, 
who was the close aid of the noted 
builder and inventor during his organ 
building career in England and the ! 
United States. Several examples of 
large unit orchestras as constructed 
at the Kimball plant are pronounced 
models of scientific design and con | 
struction and to be free from some of | 
the objections urged against this type | 
of instrument, and are especially sat 
isfying tonally. One in the Strand 
Theater, Philadelphia, is somewhat 
larger than those in common use, but 
may be taken as typical. 

It will be noted that the curve of 
the stop keyboard has a greater ra- 
dius than Hope-Jones employed, and 
it is said to be somewhat greater 
than the present Kimball standard, 
but it allows the full compass top 
manual instead of the three octaves, 
customary in this type of instrument, 
and it conforms to the natural sweep 
of the arms. Everything swings up 
for access to action parts, and the 
pedals hook up for cleaning the floor 
or moving the console, as in ali Kim- 
ball organs. 

The instrument is enclosed in two 
chambers, one containing the brass, 
diaphones, xylophone, drums and 
heavy traps. The other holds the 
strings, wood-wind and lighter stops, 
the harp, orchestra bells, and other 
percussions used in accompaniment, 
and the characteristic accompaniment 
traps identified with the national 
music of various countries—the list 
being confined to those sufficiently 
legitimate to find a place in the sym- 
phony orchestra, such as castanets, 
tambourine, tom tom and Chinese 
drum. Crescendo, rhythmic accents 
and sforzandos are obtainable 
through the use of graduated individ- 
ually operated swell louvres. 

The stop-keys are grouped accord- 
ing to their orchestral classification 
and colored to correspond, which 
fact does not show in the photo- 
graph. The brass is red, wood-wind 
orange, strings straw, diapasons, ti- 
bias and other white tones white, as 
are percussions grouped by them- 
selves, and the harp is blue. The few 
couplers are black. The double 
touch stops follow the same rules. 

Besides playing the drums and 
iraps rhythmically at first and sec- 
ond touch on accompaniment manual 
and pedal, special controls are pro- | 
vided in toe pistons and _ double- 
touch pedals, to be used when the 
keyboards are otherwise employed. 
Combinations are adjustable. moving 
the registers, and there are indica- 
tors for the crescendo and swell ped- 
al positions, essential with the pow- 
erful tones of such an instrument. 

The instrument was designed by 
Henry Spiller in collaboration with 
Messrs. Elliot and Carruthers of the 
Kimball Company. 

















Important Post for Stiven. 

Frederic B. Stiven. professor of 
organ at the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music and secretary of the Northern | 
Ohio chapter of the American Guild | 
of Oreanists, assumes the duties of 
organist and director of music at Cal- 
vary Presbvterian Church, Cleveland, 
Oct. 1. Calvary has long been noted 
in Clevead for its fine music. The 
organ is a four-manual Austin with 
an echo organ and a second great 
organ in the tower of the church. 
Professor Stiven goes to Calvary 
from the Euclid Avenue Christian 
Church, where he has held a similar 
position for the last seven years. 


!are employed in playing the organ. 
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LATEST PICTURE OF JOSEPH BONNET. 
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BONNET HAS NEW DEXTERITY }the French organist some time in 


January on Lake Michigan. 


Improves His Swimming Technique | Mr. Bonnet notes as among his! 


—Good Outlook for Season. | strongest impressions of America the 
An interesting letter from Joseph | high musical taste of its people and 
Bonnet, who has been enjoying a | their love for the “two giants of mu- 
good rest in France, preparatory to | sical art—Bach and Cesar Franck.” 
his recital tour this winter in the Herbert E. Hyde of Chicago, who 


United States, tells of his acquisition | is managing Mr. Bonnet’s tour, re- | 


of new dexterity. This time it is not | ports developments at the opening ot 
of the hands or of the feet as they | the season most encouraging and the 


it clear that the demand to hear Mr. 
Bonnet is widespread. 


Rather, he is improving his swimming 
technique. 

Mr. Bonnet has been near Biarritz, 
ip ee his villa can see the snow Dr. Frederic Rogers has moved from 
on the Pyrenees. Every day he has | Hutchinson, Kan., to Calgary, Alberta, in 
indulged in swimming, his fayorite | Which wonderfully growing city he now 

oat . rp, ¢ ms Naan y. -. 
sport, and has won prizes. 7 | ean int over a four-manual Casavant or 


: woe a s = gan in the Central Methodist Church. He 
ming exhibition after one of his Chi- | gave a recital introducing him to the mu- 
cago recitals may be expected from | sical people of Calgary on Sept. 30. 





When Ordering Cathedral Chimes 
for Your Pipe Organ 
Specify 


DURFEE TUBULAR CHIMES 


The First in the Market 
Sold on Approval 


WALTER H. DURFEE & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 





Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc. for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1866 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Of Interest 
To Organists 


A 
WESTMINSTER 
PILGRIM 


Record of Service in Church, 
Cathedral and Abbey,College, 
University and Concert Room, 


360 Pages, Large Demy 8vo, 
with a Frontispiece in Color 
by Sir Leslie Ward, numerous 
Illustrations and a_ special 
Portrait of the Author by Sir 
William Richmond, K. C. B., 
R.A. 


by 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE 


Emeritus Organist of West- 
minster Abbey 


Cloth, Gilt, $8.00 net 
London: NOVELLO & CO. Ltd. 


New York: The H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for the U. S. 





number of inquiries for dates makes | 








ORGAN & PIANOSERVICECO. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Tuning 
Repairing — Rebuilding 
Electric Organ Blowers 

Cathedral Chimes 


For many years in charge of the enlarge- 
ment and maintenance of the Hope- 
Jones Organ, Auditorium, Ocean Grove, 


N. 


OVER TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 








Geo. W. Badger 


Organ Pipes 





Special Equipment 
for 
Heavy Pressure Work 


MERRICK, N. Y. 








WILLIAM LINDEN 
Theatre and Church Organ 
Tuning and Repairing 
Maintenance of Pipe Organs 
Phone Diversey 2654 
1637 Vine Street, CHICAGO 








ARPARD E. FAZAKAS 
DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y¥ 
FACTORY: ORANGE, N. J. 
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When I was a child of 7 
home was in a small village 


years my 
boasting 
a school 


five churches, a courthouse, 
and a jail, the town being the county 
seat. In one of these churches, the 


Presbyterian, there was a pipe organ. 
How large it was I do not know, 
never having entered the tiny edifice 
that contained it; but there was the 
usual talk, still more common in rural 
communities than cultured organists 
would think, about the bass of the 
organ being too loud for the church— 
so heavy, in fact, as to cause the walls 
of the building to tremble as with the 
vibrations of an undersized earth- 
quake. Be that as it may, it was my 
duty to that church four times 
daily, twice going to and twice re- 
turning from school. Occasionally on 
one of these trips | would be charmed 
by hearing the tones of the organ as 
the organist was practicing, perhaps 
very skillfully, perhaps very badly; 
but whatever kind of playing it was, 


pass 


the immeasurable pleasure I derive 
from music to-day in no way com- 
pares to the ecstasy which thrilled 
every libre of my being while stand- 
ing before that little meeting house 
absorbing every sound that reached 
my ear. 

Shortly after my eighth birthday 


we moved to another village in which 
there was a large church with quite a 
good two-manual organ of twenty- 
four speaking stops, each stop repre- 
sentino a complete set of pipes, for 
duplexing and augmentation were not 
running riot in those days. I used to 
attend the services at this church 
from time to time. On one occasion 
the organist (what a marvelously 
gifted creature she seemed to me!) 
played Batiste’s Communion in G, 
which filled my boyish heart with a 
delight upon which it fed for many a 
long week—yes, ‘even for many 
months. The fact that Batiste is ta- 
booed as commonplace by many mu- 
sicians in no way mars the pleasure of 
my idealized recollection of the first 
hearing of one of his compositions, 
which comes to my mind now as viv- 
idly as though it were but yesterday; 
and, even at the risk of horrifying 
some of my dignified brethren, I must 
confess that I still enjoy the Com- 
munion in G, as well as some other 
pieces from the pen of that clever 
Frenchman. 

Perhaps some readers will wonder 
what all this has to do with the sub- 


ject of improvisation and will con- 
sider me most egotistic in thinking , 
that such trivial items would be of 


the slightest interest to anyone other 
than myself; and probably they are 
right, but it brings me to the first 
point | wish to make, namely that I 
have a deep inborn love for the organ, 
which is the greatest of all instru- 
ments, and in the place for which 
it is best fitted, the church, greater 
than any aggregation of instru- 
ments; and it is one of my most 
earnest desires that organs and 
organists be as highly esteemed in the 
musical world of America as they 
deserve to be. This may be brought 


about by the older and more expe- 
rienced organists holding up the 
highest ideals to their pupils and 


those starting out in their musical life 
that they may emulate them and be- 
come really worthy of the title of 
organist, which Lavignac says “may 
be considered a title of nobility for 
any musician.” And why not “nobil- 
ity.” if the organ is the King of In- 
struments, as it has frequently been 
called? 

Of course, no one can hope to be- 
come a really first-class organist 
whose piano technique is not equal to 
a capable rendition of a Mozart or 
Beethoven sonata or a prelude and 
fugue from the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord”; who has not thoroughly 
mastered harmony and counterpoint, 
and who has not at least a speaking 
acquaintance with fugue, composition 
and orchestration. I might write | 


several pages as to why a knowledge 


_ 
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By S. WESLEY SEARS 


Organist and Choirmaster, St. James’ Church, Philadelphia ° 
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of orchestration is of inestimable 
value to an organist, but, as it would 
have no direct bearing upon the sub- 
ject of this article, | must resist the 
temptation to go further into the mat- 
ter and tell briefly one of the many 
reasons why harmony, ¢ yunterpoint, 
fugue and composition are so impor- 
tant. Some of the younger organists 
fail to realize this, saying: “Why 
should I study all these things? Of 
what use will they be to me? I never 
hope to compose anything, and they 
will not help me as a church or con- 
cert player such as | aim to _ be.” 
Quite true; some of us may never 
compose anything for publication— 
not even a second rate hymn tune; 
but is it true that this knowledge will 
never be of any use to us as players? 
| think it will, for a complet te mastery 
of these subjects is absolutely es- 
sential to good improvisation, which 
is greatly neglected and pretty nearly 
a lost art in our country—an art that 
we should do all in our power te 
revive. 

\ hundred years ago no musician 
of any sort considered himself such 
unless he could improvise. Not only 
organists and harpsichord players, 
but every violinist and ‘cellist was 
expected to be able to improvise 
cadenzas upon his instrument. An 
amusing story is told of Handel and 
Dubourg. “This well-known violin 
player of Dublin, in extemporizing 
his cadenza, wandered so far from his 
original key that he could not get 
back. When, after almost superhuman 


Pyne took the two main themes and 
played upon them for twelve minutes, 
using them in almost every conceiv- 
able manner, now in the pedal with 
counterpoint above, now as, a_ solo, 
now as part of a trio, and finally as a 
fughetta leading up to the opening 
words by the choir, who sang the 
anthem ina few minutes. These pre- 
ludes were not always appreciated by 
the clergy, who were sometimes 
heard to remark: “Old Pyne played a 
shoe king while before the anthem to- 
day.” 

Some years ago Minton Pyne, 
ot St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, and him- 
self an able extempore player, said 
to me: “No one can fully appreciate 
what real improvisation is until he 
has heard Widor play the organ in 
St. Sulpice.” | have heard Widor many, 
many times since then, in his own 
studio as the sole auditor and in St. 
Sulpice upon the glorious organ there, 
and agree with Mr. Pyne that he is 
very tine, but I also found Guilmant, 
Gigout, Dahlier and Vierne exceed- 
ingly skillful in the art, and among 
the younger men of to-day following 
the best traditions may be mentioned 
Joseph Bonnet and Marcel Dupre. 
On the Feast of the Assumption 
fifteen years ago the afternoon serv- 
ice in St. Sulpice ended with a “Laud- 
ate Dominum” by Gounod. When 
the last echo of the chancel organ 
had died away Widor took six notes 
from the final line of the Gounod 
music and announced them boldly in 
octaves with full organ, both manual 
and pedal, and then followed such 
improvisation as | had never heard 
before and have seldom heard since, 
not even by himself. Those who know 
him only by his symphonies, brilliant 
as they are, can form no idea of the 
wonderful force, brilliancy and spon- 


then 


| taneity of his improvisations. One day 


a pupil of his who did not speak much 
French requested me to ask him how 
he had learned to improvise so won- 


efforts, he arrived at the customary | derfully. Widor promptly replied: 
concluding shake, Handel, to the | “By writing. When I stop writing | 
great amusement of the audience, | cease to be able to extemporize well.” 


cried out loudly enough to be heard 
in all parts of the theater, ‘You are 
welcome home, Mr. Dubourg.’” 

Of course, all improvisation is not 
like that. You remember Guilmant’s 
wonderful extempore playing at his 
recitals when touring this country 
some years ago, the consensus of 
opinion being that it was the most 
enjoyable part of his programs. Wol- 
stenholme, the blind English organist, 
was also a great improvisateur. I 
recall his recital at the Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, when he took 
two themes given by different men, 
developed one fully, then developed 
the second fully, and concluded by 
working the two together in a most 
ingenious manner; and again the gen- 
eral opinion was that the extempore 
work was by far the most interesting 
part of the recital. 

The question naturally arises, Why 
is this so? It seems to me that it is 
because the player is in direct touch 
with his audience; he is giving them 
his own thoughts, his own soul. How 
much more one appreciates a few 
words with his best friends than any 
message sent through a third party. 
In playing a set piece the performer 
is merely carrying a message from 
another musician, perhaps very ac- 
curately and eloquently; but one can 
never deliver the thoughts of another 
as forcefully or tellingly as those 
which emanate from his own mind. 

It is worth a trip to Europe to hear 
the improvisations of Dr. Kendrick 
Pyne at Manchester Cathedral (sad 
to say, he is now retired from that 
position), Charles MacPherson at St. 
Paul’s London, or Widor at St. Sul- 
pice, Paris. Of course, the fine, large 
buildings and superb organs have a 
great deal to do with the effect on the 
listener, but then, too, the 
have something to say that 
command attention anywhere. 

In the English cathedrals it is cus- 
tomary for the organist to improvise 
a short prelude to the anthem, and T[ 
shall never forget my first visit to 
Manchester, when I sat on the organ 
bench with Dr. Pyne and watched 
him play the service. His accom- 


would 


| pression upon my mind. The anthem 
| was Goss’ “Blessed Is the Man”: Dr. 


This illustrates the importance of the 


study of theory; he who does not 
know his musical grammar cannot 
write; he who cannot write cannot 


improvise. But the reverse is not the 
case; he who can write is not neces- 
sarily able to improvise; the latter re- 
quires practice at the keyboard after 
theoretical facility has been acquired. 

MacPherson, of St. Paul’s, London, 
is in his way almost as remarkable as 
Widor; he is much less brilliant, al- 
though quite as scholarly. Perhaps 
the only fault to be found with his 
extempore work is that it is a bit too 
obviously intellectual; it nevertheless 
has a wonderfully helpful effect upon 
one to hear him play a six or eight- 
minute prelude to the service and a 
five or six-minute postlude. He uses 


| the organ with the greatest restraint, 


players | 


: | why all 
paniments were superb, but it was his | 
improvisation that left a lasting im- | 


and seldom gives the full power of 
the instrument until almost the close 
of the final number. 

It must not be supposed that this 
skill is inborn, for such is not usually 


the case. Sir Charles Stanford says 
that “improvisation is like billiard 
playing; it must be practiced con- 
stantly.””. One of my London friends 


tells me that MacPherson has an old 
pedal piano in his studio in the choir 
school, and that every day he seats 
himself at this instrument, an old pipe 
in his mouth, and stays there for 
hours at a time practicing the art of 
improvisation, which is the secret of 
his great skill. You have heard the 
story of the gentleman who called 
one morning to see Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. He rang the doorbell, and 
to the maid who answered his ring 
he said: “I would like to see Dr. 
Wesley”: to which the maid replied: 
“lam very sorry, sir, but Dr. Wesley 
cannot be disturbed; he is busy prac- 
ticing his improvisation for this after- 
noon’s service, 

At the Paris Conservatoire the 
organ students must practice this art, 
and a part of their final examination 
is to improvise upon a given theme 
in the presence of such men as Widor, 
Gigout, Vierne, etc. Quite an ordeal, 
is it not? However, that may explain 
French organists improvise 
well. 

Most of the great composers were 
equally great improvisateurs. We will 
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go back a century or two and pick 
out a few noteworthy examples. Kirn- 
berger, a contemporary of Bach, 
writes the following of his extempore 
work: “When he sat down to the 
organ, irrespective of divine service, 
as he was frequently requested to do 
by strangers, he would choose some 
theme and play it in every form of 
organ composition in such a way that 
the matter remained the same even 
when he had played uninterruptedly 
for two hours or more. First he 
would use the theme as introductory 
and for a fugue with full organ. Then 
he would show his skill in varying the 
stops, in a trio, or quartet, or what 
not, still on the same theme. Then 
would follow a chorale, and with its 
melody the first theme would again 
appear in three or four different parts 
and in the most various and intricate 
development. Finally, the close would 
consist of a fugue for full organ in 
which either a new arrangement of 
the original theme was predominant, 
or it was combined with one or two 
subjects according to character.” 

From this we learn that 
temporization was like his 
music—not aimless wandering. 

Turning to Mozart, we tind that he 
also was remarkable as an improviser, 
and that even in his early childhood 
he would sit for hours at the clavier 
extemporizing. Jahn, in his biography 
of Mozart, says that “his marvelous 
improvisations were not conlined to 
hours of solitude and calm, nor to the 
satisfying of his inner cravings; he 
showed himself equally master of the 
art when the impulse came from 
without, as was frequently the case, 
for people loved to hear him im- 
provise.” And Ambrose Rieder, an 
enthusiastic musician, writes thus: 
“In my youth | had opportunities of 
hearing and admiring many distin- 
guished virtuosi, both on the violin 
and harpsichord, but I cannot de- 
scribe my amazement and delight in 
hearing the great and immortal W. A, 
Mozart play variations and improvise. 
It was to me like the gift of new 
senses of sight and hearing. I still, 
in my old age, seem to hear the echo 
of those heavenly harmonies, and | 
go to the grave with the conviction 
that there can never be another 
Mozart.” 

Later we read of the mighty 
Beethoven that not only was he one 
of the greatest improvisers that the 
world has ever known, but it was 
through improvisation that he evolved 
and worked out all of his great com- 
positions. Ries tells us how, “during 
a long walk with Beethoven, not re- 


Zach's ex 
written 


turning until late at night, he was 
humming and growling to himself, 
but without anything like a tune. On 


asking him what it was he replied 
that it was a theme for the finale of 
one of his sonatas. The instant they 
reached the house he sat down to the 
piano without taking off his hat and 
for more than an hour pounded away 
at his new idea.” 

Although Beethoven may be said 
to have composed through improvisa- 
tion, yet we are told that “he was far 
more bold and impassioned in his 
public extemporaneous playing than 
in his private work, which later be- 
came his written and published com- 
positions.” 

| will now return to modern times 
and say a few words in regard to the 
great skill in this line of Dr. David D. 
Wood, the famous blind organist of 
Philadelphia. Some few years ago | 
attended the afternoon service at St. 
Stephen's Church, of which he was 
the organist. The closing hymn was 
“How Sweet the Name of Jesus 
Sounds,” sung to Reinagle’s fine tune. 
When the choir had finished singing 
the last verse Dr. Wood took the 
first eight notes of the tune and an- 


nounced them softly on the swell 
organ with the right hand, and then 
improvised for several minutes, this 


theme never being absent from some 
part, working up to a fine close 
While in no sense brilliant, it was one 
of the finest bits of improvisation one 
could imagine, and one of its chiefest 
merits was that it made the conclud- 
ing voluntary seem to be an integral 
part of the service, and not a stormy 
bit of bravura playing to drown the 
noise of conversation and footsteps 
of the departing congregation. 

Some who read this will remember 
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the fine extempore playing of Fred- 
erick Schlieder, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, who 
has made it a study for many years, 
His improvisatorial recital in Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, was one 
of the really worth while things of 
the association’s convention there in 
August. 
to his work on that occasion, but [ 
cannot refrain from saying that any 
man who can take an almost impos- 
sible theme (each note of which was 
viven by different men, not only with- 
out regard to what had preceded or 
what was to follow, but with the ob- 
vious intention of giving him a subject 
too difficult to be developed) is most 
highly gifted as an extemporizer. He 
may modestly say that he is not 
talented, that anyone can learn to do 


} 


lL will not go into detail as | 


the same thing, and that the time will | 


come when a musician will improvise 
music as readily as he speaks his 
native tongue, but I cannot agree 
with any such statements. The fact 
is, Mr. Schlieder has an unusual 
facility in just that sort of thing, 
which he has cultivated until he 
thinks music as rapidly and as logical- 
ly as we think other things. But he 
is right in urging every one who 
wishes to be known as a real musician 
to work at it. While by no means all 
of those who attempt it will become 
even ordinarily skillful in this art, 
none can dispute the fact that he who 
practices it will become a better or- 
ganist, a better singer, a better violin- 
ist, or a better whatever kind of a 
musician he may elect to be. 

It is to the organist, however, that 
it will be of the greatest value. The 
man who can improvise a scholarly 
vet emotional and devotional prelude, 
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expect to hear some classical music at 
the close of the afternoon services. But 
for all that, his improvised movements 
were often elaborate enough, and entire- 
ly different in style from the preludes to 
the anthems in the services; very free in 
iorm, but again always unified by the 
presence of a really happy and definite 
theme, and often exhibiting astounding 
virtuoso feats of contrapuntal and exec- 
utive dexterity. If he were in a happy 
mood he would go on for a long time. 
sometimes for ten or fifteen minutes. 
And then we would troop out after him 
across the ancient stones of the church- 
yard into the gathering gloom, and out 
among the lights and noises of the city: 
and so would end another day of music. 

How lovely it all sounds, and what 
tender recollections it brings to me 
of many happy hours spent in the 
organ loft of that cathedral with the 
master at the keyboard playing in 
that style of which he is so supreme 
an exponent! As | write and think it 


-seems to me that if certain musical 


memories were to be taken from me 
I should be satisfied to retain only 
the impressions received from im- 
provisations heard in some of the 
beautiful churches here and abroad. 
They thrilled me when | was listen- 
ing to them and they thrill me when 
I think of them; they gave and still 


| give emotions too deep for words; 
| they have lived, they live, and for me 


offertory or postlude will find that he | 


will be able to do more in the way of 
putting and keeping his hearers in a 
worshipful mood than he could by 


playing a half dozen of the finest 
organ pieces ever written. I do not 
mean that his music will be better 


than, or even as good as, the pub- 
lished music; but, for some reason 
absolutely impossible to explain 
clearly, a man can produce or rather 
create a far more devotional musical 
atmosphere when he gives free rein 
to his imagination and plays as “the 
spirit moves him.” 

All who are deeply interested in 
the organ, choir singing, improvisa- 
tion, creating an atmosphere in the 


| eleven 


they will live forever. What a won- 
derful power has the man who can 
evoke such music at will! Is it worth 
striving for? 


ADOPT SCALE FOR WEDDINGS 





Montgomery, Ala., | Organists Will 
Not Play for Less than $10. 
Down south they are trying to 
solve the problem of fees for playing 
at weddings—a topic discussed in 
The Diapason recently. An Interna- 
tional News Service dispatch from 
Montgomery, Ala., is as follows: 
“Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 5.—Tired 
of ‘thank yous’ and faded bouquets 
left over from the nuptial exercises, 
which make small impressions on 
the high cost of musical requisites, 
organists in the principal 
churches of Montgomery, of all de- 
nominations, notified intending brides 
and grooms in a signed statement is- 
sued today that hereafter it will take 
a 10-spot to start the organ rolling 
at church weddings. Five dollars 
will be the charge for home wed- 


| dings.” 


church service and the developing Of | 
organists under the old cathedral sys- | 


tem, should read Filson Young's 
“Memories of a Cathedral,” which 
seems to me to be the most beautiful 


| is now announced that the H. W. | 


essay ever written covering these 
subjects. [| quote two paragraphs 
descriptive of Dr. Kendrick Pyne’s | 


improvisation in Manchester Cath- 
edral some fifteen years ago: 


To Publish Prize Composition. 

In connection with the offer by 
Eric De Lamarter, organist and di- 
rector of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, of a prize of $100 
for a new organ sonata by a native 
composer, to have its first hearing at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
one of the weekly organ recitals, it 


Gray Company will publish the prize- 


winning sonata if, in the opinion ol 


And then that wonderful moment when, | 


two or three soft stops having been drawr 
en the choir organ, the fingers were 
dropped firmly onto the keys and there 
began, through the simplest movements 
and the most diatonic harmonies, to steal 
through the building such waves of sound, 
such harmonies and sequences, as preb- 
ably no future generation will ever hear 
gain in a quality at once so austere and 
so beautiful. T was spell-bound from the 





tirst. The strange great man had not said | 
“How d'you do!" or any of the things | 


one had expected him to say, but had just 
sat down and shut his eyes and continued 
for a few moments to make this mar- 
velous music, swaying about a_ little, 
sometimes shaking his head 


slowly as | 


| best in the state. 
| of Chicago negotiated the deal. 


| 


though he were singing to himself, and all | 
the while marshaling his creeping fingers | 
over the yellow ke ‘vs as crisply as trained | 


soldiers executing a maneuver. It was all 
too short; forty or fifty bars of mellow 
sound, part crowded against part in per- 
fect sequence and suspension, melody 
threading its way against melody through 
mazes of harmonies of the most ex- 
auisite dissolving hues, and then the long 
dominant pedal with the sequences climb- 
ing higher and higher and drooping again 
to the quiet close, with the deep murmur 
of a thirty-two-foot pipe drawn on the 
last note. No wonder | was_ impressed 
and rapt out of myself, for I was list- 
ening consciously for the first time to one 
of the most remarkable gifts in the world, 


the gift inherited from a family contain- | 


ing generations of musicians, and nour- 
shed and guided in the hands of the 


great Samuel Sebastian Wesley, and T | 


had the discernment to know it. 

Playing the choir out was the last ne 
of interest. Here again he never played ¢ 
note of written music, 
means approved of his own practice being 
generally adopted in cathedrals, But he 
used to say that at his weekly organ re- 
citals people had all the opportunity thev 
needed for listening to the performance 
of pieces 
sive anything in the nature of a perform- 
ance at the cathedral; otherwise, where 
there is not a regular municipal organ re- 
cital people in cathedral towns generally 


although he by Ire | 


. and that it was unnecessary lo | 


the judges, it is worthy not only of 
publication but of a prize. 





Moller Work for Bay City. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Bay City Mich., has placed with M. 
P. Moller an order to rebuild its Far- 
rand & Votey three-manual organ. A 
new detached console, a large num- 
ber of new stops and a completely 
new action will be installed. The or- 
gan when finished is to be one of the 
Charles F. Rowe 





Compositions 


Clear cut and of musicianly 
design which the artistic 
organist delights to place in 
the regular repertoire. 
March in B flat ........ $.75 
Pastorale in F ......... 5 
Grand Choeur in A flat.. .75 
By William Faulkes. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO’ 
Publishers 


64 E. Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Eighty-nine Kimball have been con- 


tracted for in the twelve months ending September 
20, 1919. 


organs 


It has not been possible to produce a Kimball below 
twenty-five hundred dollars at any time during the year, and 
the lowest price for a church instrument today is one hundred and 
fifty dollars higher than that, or for a theatre, five thousand dollars. 
eighty-nine contracts are for organs costing 
and some of them go beyond 


The majority of these 
more than ten thousand dollars, 
thirty thousand. 


The list includes orders trom Alaska to Florida, 


from New England to China. There are organs 
going to churches, lodges, residences, auditoriums, colleges, 


conservatories, restaurants and theatres. 


It seems to the W. W. Kimball Company, in view 
of the recognized high quality of these organs, that 
this is something of a contribution to the progress of the art 


of music and the craft of organ building. 
Kimball organs are erected, tested and tuned in 


The outside men report that they go 
“no ciphers or troubles of any 


the factory. 
together without difficulty, 


kind,” and the time sheets prove it. 


Let us send a technical representative to discuss 
your organ problem with you. What he will tell you 
cannot fail to be helpful, and it will place you under no 


obligation. 








W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


KIMBALL HALL Established 1857 CHICAGO 














CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


1919 Publications 
ANTHEMS 


(For mixed voices unless otherwise mentioned) 


Author of Words Solo Voices Price 


Composer and Title 
BURDETT, GEORGE A. 


13,427—-Christ, Your King, Is Born Rev. Theo C. Williams $ .12 
LEMONT, CEDRIC W. 
13,428—While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night Nahum Tate si A 12 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
13,418—There Were Shepherds Biblical SATE 6G 


SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 


13,417—Thou ws Babe of Bethlehem _L. S. Spence T (or S) 12 
STOUGHTON, 
13,433—Calm on — ici Ear 
of Night Edmund H. Sears A (or Mez-Sop) .12 


CAROLS 
MATTHEWS, J. S. 


13,429—Two Christmas Carols 10 


(One or two-part chorus) 
(The Golden Age Is Waking) 
(Angels Singand Shepherds Pray) J.S. Matthews 


SOLO 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
Glory to God in the Highest 60 
(With Violin rer 
High, in G ( 
Low, in E Hoe tb Flat-E Flat) 
KRAMER, A. WALTER 
This Is the Day the Christ Is Born 
High, in B Flat (E Flat-F) 
Med., in A Flat (d Flat-E Flat) 


Any three octavo numbers selected from the above will be 
sent free on request to choirmasters. Ask to have 
your name added to our mailing list. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Kitty Cheatham 40 
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New York News Netes 





By WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 


New York, Sept. 24.-—Clifford Det 
arest’s fine Hutchings organ at the 
Community Chure (formerly — the 
Church of the 1) | 
stroyed by fire Thu 
Sept. 11, and virtuall 
church was wrecked. Funeral services 
for the biographer of Walt Whitman 
were in progress when one of the 
ushers called out that the church was 
on fire. The fire originated in the 
great organ, probably from defective 
wiring, and spread with such rapid- 
ity that it was necessary to send in 
four alarms. By the time the first en- 
gine respond 
of flames. No one had used the or 
gan for several days and the real 
origin of the fire is still a mystery 
It was a beautifully balanced instru- 
ment of sixty stops and was installed 
1 1913 at a cost of $20,000 

This Hutchings organ was the first 
one in which they used their patented 
pipe valve chamber and_ simplified 
electric action. Those who heard the 
organ remember it as an especially 


good one. 


\iessiah) was ae 
| afternoon, 


the whole 





ed the organ was a mass 


The loss is a great one to Mr 
Demarest at the beginning of the 
winter season, but many of his 
friends have already offered him their 
organs. so that he will be able to 
continue his teaching and other work 
Fortunately he had removed a large 
part of his music in the summer. His 
loss in this way will amount to only 


about $50. Some old editions with | 


special markings were destroyed and 
can't be replaced. 

At the reception and dinner ten- 
dered General Pershing at the Wal- 
dort-Astoria in New York Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl was honored with an 
invitation from the mayor’s commit- 
tee of welcome to officiate at the or- 


ee eae 


gan He plaved several selections 
during the ceremony and also the 
isual patriotic numbers. Dr. Carl was 
a member of the committee of wel- 
eame, organized by Philip) Berolz- | 
heimer, an mong its members are | 
loseph Bonnet, Walter Damrosch, 
Harold Bane David Bispham, Na- 
tan Franko Goldman, Enrico Caruso, 
Mischa Elman, John Philip Sousa and 


Reinald Werrenrath. 

Preceding the dinner a concert was 
given in Central Park by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, directed 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch. 


Dr. George W. Andrews of Oberlin 
College played for John Doane at the 
Church of the Incarnation during Au- 
gust. Many of his New York friends 
who had heard him while at college 
listened to the thirty-minute recitals 
which preceded several otf the ser- 
vices. 


\. Fazakas has just completed a 
three-manual organ for the Church of 
Christ, Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. 
George Howard Scott plays a short 
program each Sunday evening in ad- 
dition to the four recitals which he 
plays as a dedication. Work was be- 
ein on this organ during the war, 
| hut inability to obtain material held 
|up its completion for nearly a year. 





Ignaz Fischer Is Dead. 
Ignaz Fischer, located for over forty 
years in Toledo, Ohio, as a music 
publisher and dealer, died there on 
Sept. 3, in his sixty-ninth year. Mr. 
Fischer was an uncle of George and 
Carl T. Fischer, well-known members 
| of the firm of J. Fischer & Bro., New 
| York. 





| Homer N. Bartlett Better. 

Homer N. Bartlett, the veteran 
|} composer, who has been ill for the 
|last three months, is greatly im- 
| proved. He is able to go out again 
and is hoping to resume his former 
|activity in the near future. During 
| his illness he has written a number 
{of compositions. 





JOSEPH 


PUTO 


Virtuoso, 


and Canada. 


CHICAGO 
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The great French Organ 
returns to this 
country Nov. 
tour of the United States 





For dates and terms address 


THE 
BONNET ORGAN 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


BONNET 


15th for a 


CONCERTS 


ILL. 


OCTOBER 1, 1919 








Reprint (by permission) trom the 
“YEAR-BOOK, 1919” 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK 


“The organ removed from the old 
chapel was rebuilt and enlarged by the 
Moller Co. of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. 


tone and was installed upon the day 


It is an instrument of beautiful 


agreed upon without friction or trou- 
ble of any kind. On the day the organ 
was accepted the bill was paid. We 
desire to record our satisfaction with 
the organ and our appreciation of the 
efficiency, courtesy and promptness of 
the Moller Co.”’ 
(Report of the Rector.) 


M. P. MOLLER 


Office and Factory Hagerstown, Md. 












; Bennett Organ 
Company 


SOME CHURCHES USING OUR MAKE ORGAN 


First Baptist Church, Oklahoma City . 4 Manual and Echo 
Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky. . . wre ped 


Room Organ 


Oo 


First Baptist Church, St. Joseph, Mo. . . 4 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Toledo,O. 3 “and Echo 
First Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 3 “ 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. ...3 =“ 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill....3 “ 
First Swedish Lutheran Church,Moline Ill.3 0“ 


First Congregational Church, Moline, Ill. 3 


—FACTORY, ROCK ISLAND, ILL.— 














Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Builders of Organs for 
Churches, Theaters, 
Halls and Residences 


Any type of Automatic Player will be furnished 
when required 


Factory: ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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OCTOBER ie 
PLACING LARGE ESTEY 
IN CAPITOL THEATER 


ERNEST F. JORES TO PLAY IT 


New York Playhouse Engages Well- 


known Organist for Large In- 
strument—Robert Berent- 
son as Assistant. 
The work of installing the large 
Estey organ at the Capitol Theater 
in New York is under way. Manag- 


ing Director Edward Bowes has an- 
nounced the engagement of Ernest F 
Jores as organist and Robert Ber- 
entson as assistant. Both will be 
heard with Pryor’s Band and also as 
soloists. Messrs. Jores and Berent- 
son have been heard at a number of 
New York churches as well as in 
recital. 

The Capitol one of the 
largest instruments ever made by the 
well-known Estey firm. The build- 
ers were given a free hand in creat- 
ing the best possible instrument for 
the purposes of a picture theater and 


organ 1s 


the appropriation originally made has 
been more than doubled. 
The organ chambers are situated 


boxes just in front of the 
proscenium arch on each side of the 
theater and the two divisions will be 
separated by about 100 feet. This ar- 
rangement will inake possible beanti- 
ful antiphonal effects seldom heard in 
theaters. 

While the organ is more than ordi- 
narily rich in fundamental tone, it 
contains many stops of a novel char 
acter, Among these imay be men- 
tioned the first violin, concert harp. 
xvlophone, orchestra bells and a tuba 
uiirabilis of an altogether new type. 

Ernest F. Jores was born in 
Lyons, France, in 1873. His musical 
education was with Clotilde Kloberg. 
the Belgian pianist. He was grad- 


over the 


uated from Cologne Conservatory 
under Dr. Franz Wuller and for eight 
years was organist at the Cologne 


Cathedral. Mr. Jores has held many 
positions of prominence since com- 
ing to this country in 1894. He was 
director of music at Seton Hall, 
South Orange, N. J., and the follow- 
Church of 


ing year organist at the 

the Ascension in Chicago; then he 
was organist and choir director at 
the Third Presbyterian church, Pitts- 
burgh. For seven years he was or- 
ganist and musical director at the 
Carnegie Library, Duquesne, Pa., and 
for five vears dean of the organ de- 


partment at Baker College, Baldwin, 


Kan. While organist and choir di- 
rector at the Grand Avenue Temple, 
Kansas City, he introduced the 


Wednesday noon organ recitals that 
have become popular there. In 1912 
he entered the theatrical field and 
has been conspicuous in it since that 
time. Mr. Jores has published a 
number of songs and_ instrumental 
Some of the best known 


music. 
compositions are Aria in D flat, “Twi- 
light,” Adagio Lamentoso, “Au- 
tumn.” Canzonetta in G minor, “Can- 
tique d’Amour,” “Cadinette Shep- 
herd’s Song” and “Canzonella della 
Sera.” 


Robert Berentson, the assistant or- 








ganist, is a native of Chicago and 
was graduated from the Royal Con- 
seryatory in Munich under Dr. Irr- 
gang. He has played at Minneap- 
olis and was commanded to play at 
court before the king at the Centen- 
nial Exposition held at Bergen, Nor- 
way, in 1914. He also toured Nor- 
Way, giving recitals. 


PAY TRIBUTES TO WRIGLEY 





Concert znd Dinner Before He Goes 
to Detroit—Receives Watch. 
Wrigley took up his duties 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Detroit on Sept. 1 after a farewell 
at Vancouver, B. C., which made it 
unmistakably plain what an impor- 
tant place he had occupied in the 
musical life of the Pacific coast city. 
A farewell concert given Aug. 11 
in St. Andrew’s Church in honor of 
Mr. Wrigley drew a large and highly 
appreciative audience which had the 
pleasure of listening to a thoroughly 
eclectic program, the first part being 
devoted to an organ recital by Mr. 
Wrigley and the other to numbers by 
the male choir of the Men’s Musical 
Club and vocal solos by Andrew 
Milne and J. E. Williams. Mr. Wrig- 
ley, although manifestly laboring un- 


Frank 


der somewhat of a strain, delighted 
his hearers with his artistic playing. 
At the Hotel Vancouver Aug. 12 


the members of the Men’s Musicai 
Club gave a farewell banquet to Mr. 
Wrigley. The feature of the evening 
was the presentation of souvenirs and 
vifts to Mr. Wrigley. Some of these 
— of a highly humorous character, 
but the laughter occasioned by them 
was the preface to the main presenta- 
tions. These consisted of a check 
for $300, the proceeds of the compli- 
mentary concert in St. Andrew’s 
Church on the preceding evening, 
and a handsome gold watch suitably 
inscribed with the club’s motto, 
“What We Did We Did Well,” and 
the name and brief particulars of the 
pitt 


Sennen Months in France. 

Walter P. Zimmerman, the Chi- 
cago organist who has been dis- 
charged from the service and who 
has resumed his work at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, saw four- 
teen months’ service in France. Mr. 
Zimmerman, in addition to his other 
duties, is also acting as an associate 
of Eric DeLamarter at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in the Thursday 
afternoon recitals. He expects to be- 
gin teaching soon and will be avail- 
able for recitals throughout the 
season, 





Gleason to Teach in Institute. 

Harold Gleason, formerly organist 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York and now of 
Rochester, has been appointed in- 
structor in organ playing at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Institute of 
Musical Art. This is the institution 
which George Eastman recently en- 
dowed with over $2.000,000, and for 
which a handsome building is to be 
erected with unusual facilities for 
teaching organ as well as music of all 
branches. 
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Schantz Organ Co. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Established 1873 


ORGANS 


for 


Churches, Halls 
Residences and Theaters 








ORGAN TUNING, 
REBUILDING AND 
REPAIRING 


We will not undertake a contract 
unless we can guarantee results. 
Our best recommendation is our 
will.ngness to refer you to our 
past patrons, every one of whom 
is enthusiastic in their praise of 
our work. 


Orzan Blowers--- 


“THE ORGOBLO” 


The superiority of our blowing 
plant and our reputation for the 
best work are indisputably dem- 
onstrated in every installation 
we make. We carry blowers in 
all sizes both for reed and pipe 
organs. 


JAMES TOPP 
E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
1340 


one Harrison 





410-64 























8:15 P. M. 


Management: F. WIGHT NEUMANN 


CLARENCE EDDY RECITAL 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1919 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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THE DIAPASON 
TO AWARD CLEMSON MEDAL. 





The annual competition for the 
Clemson Gold Medal (value $50) and 
an additional prize of $50 given by 
the H. W. Gray Company is an- 
nounced. 

The competition ts open to all mu 
sicians residing in the United States 
or Canada, whether members of the 
guild or not. The prizes will be 
awarded to the composer of the best 
anthem submitted, provided it is of 
sufficient all-around excellence. The 
text, which must be English, may be 
selected by the composer, but the an- 
them must be of reasonable length 


JUDSON W. MATHER, 


io 


(six to eight printed pages of octavo) | 
and it must have a free accompani- | 
ment. Only one anthem may be sub 
mitted by each competitor and a suc 
cessful competitor shall not be eli 
gible for re-entry 

The manuscript. signed with a 
“nom de plume.” or motto, and with 
the same inscription upon a_ sealed 
envelope containing the composer's 
name and address. must be sent to 
the yeneral secretary, 90 Trinity 
place, New York City, not later than 
1 Yec. 1, 1919 

The successtul composition be- 
comes the absolute property of the 
guild and shall be published by the 
H. W. Gray Company. 


SEATTLE ORGANIST. 





JUDSON WALDO MATHER, 
the Seattle organist, recently returned 
from a trip through southern Califor- 
nia, and after a restful summer is 
ready for the resumption of his series 
of monthly recitals on the four-man- 


ual Skinner organ in Plymouth | 
Church. Mr. Mather always has good | 
audiences at these recitals. Mr. Math- | 
er recently prepared a list of the or- 


| gan literature in the Seattle public li- 


brary 





most economical 


The Spencer 





You will eventually pay the price for 
the TURBINE ORGOBLO because 
it is the most scientifically designed, 
the most dependable, the quietest, the 
and the most ex- 
tensively used organ blower. 





OVER 12,000 EQUIPMENTS | 
IN USE 


Organ Power Dept. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Winners of the Highest Awards at Jamestown and 
Panama Expositions) 


SPECIAL ORGOBLO JUNIOR 
FOR REED AND STUDENT 


ORGANS. 


Turbine Co. 








OCTOBER 1, 2Ity 








PIE TRO 
YON 


Concert- Organist 
and Composer 


Touring thru United States 
and Canada 


OCTOBER |, 1919 
MAY 1, 1920 


Booking Now Open 


Manager: Alfred Lauper 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York City 
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KILGEN ORGAN PLACED 
IN LOUISIANA EDIFICE 


THREE MANUALS, 
Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist 
at Lafayette Has New Instru- 
ment—Other Organs Com- 
pleted at St. Louis Factory. 


26 STOPS 


The Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist at La Fayette, La., has 
received a_ three-manual organ of 
twenty-six speaking stops and 1,605 
pipes from George Kilgen & Son of 
St. Louis. The detached console has 
forty-seven stopkeys and the mechan- 
ical features of the instrument in- 
clude eleven combination pistons and 
live combination pedals. The speci- 
fication of stops is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN, 

Major Diapason (leathered Lips), S ft., 
13 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Duleiana, 8 ft., 73 pipe s 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Gross Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave Diapason, 1 ft., 73 pipes 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 78 pipes 

Open Diapason, & ft. 73 pipes 

Stopped Flute, S ft., 73 pipes. 

Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft.. 61 pipes 

Muted Viole, S ft., 73 pipes 

Viole d’ Aetheria, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes 

Flautino, 2 ft., 73 pi pe s. 

Opoe (Labial), § ft., 735 pipes 

Tremolo. 





CHOIR ORGAN. 
Violin Prine cipal, S$ ft., 73 pipes. 
Duleciana, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 75 pipes 


Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Dyouble Open, Resultant, 32 ft., 32 pipes. 
Double Open, 16 ft., 32 pipes 
Bourdon, 16 ft.. 32 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt (from No, 8), 16 ft., 








32 notes. 


Violoncello (from No. 5), 8 ft., 82 notes. 


Among other organs just com- 
pleted at the Kilgen plant are instru- 
ments for St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Princeville, Ala.; the Strand Theater, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Loew's Theater, 
Birmingham, Ala.; the Strand The- 
ater, Aurora, IIL; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bradford, Ind.; the 
Christian Church, Nevada, Mo.; West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., and the 
Unique Theater, Minneapolis. 








Value of Strict 
Counterpoint 


By FRANK WRIGHT, Mus. Bac. 











To one who has experience with 


candidates for the American Guild of 


Organists’ examinations, it is a con- 
stant source of surprise to find that 
so little is known of the value of a 
thorough study of strict counterpoint. 
It would seem as though most of them 
only “brush up” on it sufficiently to 
pass the examinations, not realizing 
that it is one of the basic elements 
of composition. 

The value of strict counterpoint, 
which is the horizontal aspect of 
music, lies in the traiming the student 
receives in acquiring the art of writ- 
ing flowing music with very little ma- 
terial. Only triads, in root position, 
and first inversions are permitted, yet, 
with the use of passing notes, sus- 
pensions, changing notes, and the five 
species, there is sufficient material for 
the production of considerable music. 
If a student can write good flowing 
music with this limited harmonic 
basis, it will be quite safe to trust him 
with the whole of the resources of 
modern harmony. 

The laws of part writing, as taught 
in strict counterpoimt, are not arbi- 
trary laws, but are laws founded on 
the experience of the ages. They are 
definite and complete. They guard 











a) 


against crudities of vocalization, pro- 
duce smooth progression of parts, and 
develop a better distribution of the 
motion between the different voices, 
so that the interest is not all centered 
in one part. How many times one 
comes across an anthem, or song, in 


which all the melodic interest is cen- | 


tered in the upper part, with a chordal 
accompaniment in the other voice 
parts, or in the piano part! Such 
compositions always betray the entire 
absence of, or limited knowledge of, 
the study of counterpoint. Even in 
so siinple a form as a hymn tune, all 
the parts should be melodious—in 
other words, should flow contrapunt- 
ally. 

The study of composition is very 
much like the study of a language. 
To study a language, one first ac- 
quires a limited vocabulary of simple 
words, which are used until they are 
used correctly, before venturing into 
more difficult phrases. In the study 
of composition, as soon as harmony 
has been mastered as far as the triads 
and inversions—the diatonic frame- 
work of all harmony—strict counter- 
point—should be studied and_thor- 
oughly mastered. It is of such vital 
importance that it may safely be said 
that anyone who ignores the study 
can never become a great composer. 

It would be absurd to argue that 
strict counterpoint is musical compo- 
sition. It is not. It is a discipline 
in the use of purely diatonic material, 
which is the backbone of harmony. 
It is a discipline that produces the 
finest technique in part writing. 
Looked at in this light, is it not worth 
while to spend a year or two writing 
under the restraints of the simple 
rules of counterpoint, in order to 
achieve the freedom that comes only 
from a sure knowledge of one of the 
basic elements of composition? 
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School of 


Picture 
Playing 


Los Angeles, California 


There is an art in playing to the 
pictures which can only be acquired 
by thorough instruction and practical 
experience The technique of the 
theatre is the very opposite of that 
of the concert platform or the church 
organist; yet, other things being 
qual, the one is complementary to 
the other. 

First-class theatres do not want 
fakirs. The day of the picture fakir 
is past. What is wanted is a musician 
in every sense of the word. One who 
has a cultivated sense of dramatic 
values in the picture, and the ability 
to translate and reinforce those 
values with the music. A player 
who can transpose a song, or orches- 
trate it for his orchestra, if need be. 
One who can improvise either origi- 
nal or given themes correctly and 
interestingly. A man or a woman 
with a big repertoire of classical and 
popular music at his or her fingers’ 
ends, and the artistic skill to em- 
ploy it suitably. Above all else, the 
ability to cue a picture understand- 
ingly, arranging a score which shall 
give the picture life and point, rein- 
forcement and support, but which 
shall at no time obtrude itself to the 
prejudice of the picture, or the story 
it is telling. Players of this calibre 
ure what theatre men are calling for, 
and to whom they are willing to pay 
big salaries. 

For Complete Information Address 


P. O. Box 582 
LOS ANGELES 
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CREATING NEI ORM OF MU SIC. 

Every month gives new indications 
»f the ascendancy of the theater 
organ. First playing for motion pic- 


tures was a monster of such horrid 
mien that to be hated it needed but 

be seen. Then came the stage of 
pity. Now it is rapidly being em- 
braced. It is not a theory, but a con- 
dition, that confronts the organist. 
If he has enough pupils and other 
work, well and good. Church posi- 
tions alone hardly yield a living. The 
theater offers the means, and, as the 
better organists take it up, the poor 
ones and the fakers will be crowded 
out as surely as there is a law of the 
survival of the fittest. 

But there is a new view of it that 
should interest all the pioneers of 
moving picture accompaniment. It 
was presented most interestingly in a 
recent statement by Dr. Rush Rhees, 
president of the University of Roch- 
ester, which will be in charge of the 
school of music which George East- 
man, the kodak magnate, is founding 
with an endowment of $3,700,000, to 
promote motion picture music. 

“Just as music wedded to drama 
has made opera,” said he, “which is 
undoubtedly the drama’s highest 
form, so the time may come when 
the alliance of music with pictures 
will carry in its train compositions to 
acconipany certain significant pic- 
tures and pictures that are adapted 
to certain musical compositions. Thus 
there may come in the development 
of the motion picture something 
comparable to the dev elopment of the 
drama into opera. 

It is something to think about. A 
new form of music brought into ex- 
istence through the “movie. And 
what more dignified mission for the 
organists than to be the leaders in 
founding this school if Dr. Rhees’ 
prophecy is fulfilled! 





AS ORGANIST. 

Through an advertisement in The 
Diapason Andrew Wheeler, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. was 
brought into touch with Sir Frederick 
3ridge and thereby is recalled the in- 
teresting fact that Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, was originally an organist and 
was at one time organist of St. 
James’, Picadilly. Sir Frederick rec- 
ommended him for the position at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
and from that post he went to Cin- 
cinnati to become conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. For the last 
seven or eight years he has been at 
Philadelphia. 

On becoming acquainted with Sir 


STOKOW SKI 


| We think that Mr. 
| the “cause,” 





Frederick’s book “A Westminster 
Pilgrim,” by means of The Diapason, 
Mr. Wheeler wrote an appreciation to 
the English organist and received a 
response which in part is as follows: 

Littling¢on Tower, The Cloisters, West- 
minster Abbey.—Dear Sir: I am = most 
gratified by your kind appreciation of my 
work. and am giad it has found favor so 
far off. * 

I am aon Pa “hear of your conductor’s 
suecess. I remember him at St. James’. 
but did not know to what great heighis 
he had risen. ; 

I am taking matters a little easier, as 





a 12 = 


far as the abbey is concerned, but with 
my conducting and writing, ete., I keep 
fairly busy. 

W. T. Best was a remarkable man, a 
wonderful executant and a real leader in 
the way of modern organ playing aad 
arranging. 

I don’t much care for the very modern 
school, but I am 74 and rather out of it 
i am off for Scotland in two hours from 
now and hope to have two months in the 
place of which I have told a few stories 
(not lies). 

With renewed thanks for kindly writing 
to me, and with all best wishes for the 
success of your splendid orchestra, I! 
am, Sincerely 

J. FREDERICK 


STUBBS iiacibund DUNHAM. 


SRIDGE 


Writing in his department of “Ec- 
clesiastical Music” in the New Music 
Review, Dr. G. Edward Stubbs quotes 
at length from the article by id 


Rowland 
W. Dunham, F. A. G. O., in The 
several m 





s as follows: 

Qur esteemed contemporary Phe Dia 
recently printed an article by Mr 
“American Church 


pason 


Rowland Dunham on 


| Music” that has not been overgracious!) 


received in certain supersensitive circles 
Dunham has benefited 
even if he has made “‘dis- 
igreeable remarks" and “mentioned 
names.” 

The truth of the matter is that hun- 
lreds of organists agree with Mr. Dun- 
ham, but lack his outspoken aggressive- 
ness. Names must be mentioned at times 
for purposes of contradistinction. 

We have more than once referred ip 
this column to the fact that during the 
period 1840-1890, when the so-called 
“quartet” style of church musie was at its 
ypex, very few Americans visited England 
for the purpose of studying’ Anglican 
Church tradition in its relation to the 
oinposition of sacred music. Students 
went to Frankfort, Leipzig, Berlin, Stutt- 
gart, Vienna and other German and Aus- 
trian centers of learning. The chief oi- 
ject was to acquire a mastery of a given 
instrument—piano, organ, violin, etc.— 
and a general knowledge of the theory of 
composition. “Church i; 





music’’ was in 
those days a loose and indefinite expres- 
sion that included everything under the 
sun that happened to be “convenient” or 
of any practical use for purposes of 
worship in any building called a church. 
The salaries paid to organists in this 
country were so contemptibly small that 
he ‘‘calling’’ was in disrepute. 

Pretty mus'‘e, and especially “solos” for 
members of quartet choirs, were in much 
demand, and composers yielded to the 
temptation to supply what was wanted 
‘ndoubtedly much of the stuff that flooded 
the market was known to be bad by the 
mercenary producers. 

It was a period of debased ideals from 
the churchly point of view. Strange to 
relate, some of the most reputable ex- 
ecutants were purists as far as orsian 
music was concerned, although iconoclasts 
in other respects! At Sunday services a 
Bach fugue would often fo'low tweedledee 
and tweedledum vocal effusions. 

After half a century of that sort of 
thing it is small wonder that recovery has 
been slow. 


SILENCE DURING PRELUDE. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18, 1919.— 
Editor The Diapason, Chicago. Dear 
Mr. Gruenstein: I read with interest 
in Mr. Macdougall’s column, “The 
Free Lance,” his discussion regarding 
the crganists’ remuneration at wed- 
dings. At the First Congregational 
Church in St. Louis, of which I was 
organist more than six years, we al- 
ways had the organist’s fee included 
in charges for use of church, minis- 
ter’s fee, etc. Occasionally when some 
were financially unable to meet the 
organist’s fee, I had one of my pupils 
take charge of the organ, so that they 
would not be deprived of the most im- 
portant part of the ceremony, second 
only to the tying of the knot. 

The organ prelude to the regular 
church service affords many congre- 
gatious an excellett opportunity for 
conversation, visiting and the like, 
which is very annoying to the organ- 
ist. We did away with this unneces- 
sary annoyance by inserting a short 
paragraph at the top of the printed or_ 
der of worship, and found it very ef- 
fective. It would be well for other 
organists to use it and I therefore 
append it: 

“The minister and choir earnestly 
request the congregation to help in 
creating an atmosphere of reverent 
worship during this service. To this 
end please refrain from conversation 
after the organ prelude has com- 
menced, and please rise upon the en- 
trance of the minister, ready to unite 
heartily in the worship which follows. 
Remember that this order is more 
than a mere program. Every part 
of it has been carefully selected with 
a view of increasing the consciousness 
that we are here to come into per 








} more. 


} board at its meeting. 
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sonal fellowship and communion with 
Almighty God.” 
LOUIS R. FLINT. 





Solving Fee Problem. 

Silverton, N. J., Sept. 15, 1919.— 
Editor The Diapason, Dear sir: Was 
quite interested in reading what Mr. 
Macdougall had to say in a late issue 
concerning the payment of organists’ 
fees at weddings. Perhaps it may be 
of interest if 1 tell you the plan pur- 
sued at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York, where I have 
served for the past twenty years or 
Several years ago I received 
a letter from the clerk of the board 
informing me of the action of said 
The action taken 


Was, in effect, that a stated amount 


| was to be chz irged for the use of the 


| rules 





sexton’s and organist’s fees; 
these not subject to variation. If 
the church is to be used for a wed- 
ding the parties must abide by the 
set forth as printed on the slip, 
copies of which are in the hands of 
the various officers concerned, 

lL have played in churches where it 
was forbidden to charge for services 
rendered; where one had to be con- 
tent with what was doled out. It is 
more self-respecting in all cases to 
charge a stated amount for one’s ser- 
vices and I am glad to see this point 
so recognized in some places. 

Another feature of the action pre- 
cludes the parties from securing 
cheaper services as, in any event, the 
organist of the church has to be there 
and his services must be paid for. 

It will be interesting to read other 
experiences along this line. For many 
years I played at most of the fash- 
ionable weddings in Newport, R. I., 
and I assure you the greatest displays 
were not always the best paid for. 
Very truly yours, 

J. WARREN ANDREWS. 


¢ shurch, 





STATEMENT OF THE DIAPASON. 


Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, ete., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, of THE 
DIAPASON, published monthly at Chi- 
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The Free Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 











column last 
postcard 
friend of 


A paragraph in this 
month has drawn forth a 
from an old organ-tuner 
mine, who asks: “It is all right to 
‘kick’ about wedding fees for organ- 
ists, but why don’t you show up the 
grafters, leg-pullers lke ——, ——. 
and ——, hundreds of them all over 


the United States’ [I wonder organ 
builders stood it; say, Mac, tirms like 
—— Company, —— and —— have 


fixed the organists so that legitimate 


builders like — and can't get 
a look-in. Help —— and elimi- 
nate the burglar organists.” 

1 think there is little doubt that 


there are black sheep in the organist’s 
profession—men who will let the ac- 
quisition of a dollar or two or three 
cover up many a “shady” transaction; 
but are we very much different from 


other professions or trades? Is not 
the question of secret commissions a 
burning one everywhere? It would 


seem that the remedy for the nasti- 
ness that is associated with the sort 
of thing my correspondent refers to 
is in the hands of the organ builders 
themselves; and yet—. 

Those of us who teach musical the- 
ory know and many of those who 
know admire C. H. Kitson’s “Counter- 
point.” Kitson has come out in the 
Musical Herald against any more 
composition of church music. (Of 
course, church is spelled with a capi- 
tal “c.”) He writes: “One often won- 
ders who buys all the trash that is 
published; we do not want any more 
chants, hymn-tunes or anthems. It is 
true that men like Stanford, Parry, 
Harwood and Walford Davies have 
enriched our stores and we would not 
be without their contributions, but 
we have now really enough.” 

I call that unkind, not to say 
discouraging and discombobulating. 
Why, my friend Jonesby has a 


whole raft of anthems and_ ser- 
vices that have made the rounds 
of nearly all the music publish- 


ers without success; would you do 
anything to quench his ardent spirit? 
And why should those truly British 
worthies Stanford (achoo!), Parry, 
Harwood and Walford Davies be en- 
couraged to send MSS to the printing 
shop and Jonesby and Macdougall be 
gently but firmly sat upon? No! Let 
us keep on our mad career of com- 
posing, and even have the temerity to 
“put on” Jonesby in F double sharp 
minor if we like it. 

The death of Andrew Carnegie re- 
minds me of a small experience I 
had while staying with an organist 
friend of mine some years ago. He 
had a real acquaintance with the steel 
magnate, who had shown him favors. 
During my first evening with X.—it 
was Christmas Eve—there was a tele- 
phone call from a person who said 
that Mr. Carnegie was in the city and 
would like to see Mr. X. at once; X. 
made his apologies and went out. In 
about an hour he came back apparent- 
ly crazy, for he pranced around the 
room without saying a word, but wav- 
ing aloft a long, official looking en- 
velope. When he finally calmed down 
enough to behave like a sane man 
he opened the envelope; in it was a 
thousand-dollar steel bond with Mr. 
Carnegie’s Christmas greetings! 

This sort of thing never happened 
to me; has it ever happened to you, 
Gentle Reader? 


TO | AN _ ORGANIST. 
Giver of messages, you who play, 
Tell to people what I can’t say; 
Richest harmonies entwine 
To make the word the more divine 


Bringing forth with lightest touch 
The power from ahove to such 

Who cannot by their eve perceive, 
tut by their hearing then believe. 


Tell them. through a statelv song. 
That much is good, and little wrong 
Then,. with a glorious melody, 

Cive vision of a life to be. 


From your bounteous gift hestow 

Hanpiness while here helow. 

God, in His most marve'ous love, 

Gave you the rower to lift ahove. 
—MARY A, MAITLAND 
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COSTLY PLAYHOUSE 
ORDERS BEMAN ORGAN 


TWO-MANUAL WITH AN ECHO 


1, 


Goodwill Theater at Johnson City, 
N. Y., Which Will Cost $250,000, 
To Have Instrument Built 

by Binghamton Company. 
Beman Organ Company of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been awarded 


The 





the contract to build a two-manual 
and echo organ for the Goodwill ! 
Theater of Johnson City, N. Y. This | 
: ame 
theater is to cost $250,000, and the | 
J3inghamton concern won the order 
for the organ in a close competition. 
Following the specification for 
the instrument: 
GREAT 
1. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 
2. Saxophone, 8 ft., , 
3. Flute Harmonie, 8 , 73 pipes 
4. Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
5. Viola, 8 ft., 110 pipes 
i. Muted Violin, 8 ft., 244 pipes. 
. Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
& Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 
4%. Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
10, Octave, 4 ft. 61 notes, 
11. Violin, 4 ft, 61 notes, 
12. Piecolo, 4 ft., 61 notes 
13. Snare drum, single 
left hand, 24 notes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
14. Contra Bassoon, 16 ft., 49 notes 
15. Saxophone, § ft., 73 notes 
16. Horn, § ft., 73 notes. 
Flute Harmonie, 


is 


ORGAN. 
73 pipes. 


61 pipes. 


beat and roll, 


8 ft., 73 notes 
. Vio'oncello, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
. Vola, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
20. Muted Violin, 8 ft., 61 
21. Violin, 4 ft, 61 notes. 

. Piccolo, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
23. Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 notes 
24. Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 
25. Tuba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

ECHO ORGAN (In dome of theater 

played from swell). 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Rohr Flute, § ft., 61 pipes. 

28. Chimes, 20 tubes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

29 Double Bass, 16 ft. (unified with 
4), 32 notes. 
30. Bourdon, 
notes. 

31. Flute, § 

32 notes. 

32. Bass drum and cymbals, left foot, 
tower eighteen keys 

PERCUSSION 

Chimes. 20 tubes. 

Harp, 37 notes. 

Snare drum and single beat 
manuals and pedals. 

Rass drum, single beat 

Crash cymbal on pedals. 

Triangle, single beat and roll on pedais. 

Bird whistles. 

The Beman Company has com- 
pleted an organ of sixteen speaking 


stops for the Church of the Epiphany 


notes 


61 notes 
and 

26. 
37 
No. 


16 ft. (unified with No. 3 


i) 


ft. (from No, 3 and No. 390), 


on 


and roll on 


and roll pedals. 





at Savre, Pa., and it has been in- 
stalled by Louis Forse. 
Lloyd Morey Opens Organ. 
Lloyd Morey, the Urbana, IIL, or- 


ganist, gave the opening recital Aug. 
24 on an Austin two-manual organ 
in Trinity Methodist Church at Kent- 
land, Ind. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Morey, soprano. Mr. Morey gave a 
program that brought out the tone 
qualities of the new instrument beau- 


tifully. The organ numbers were: 
Grand Chorus, G minor, Hollins; 
Sonata in D minor (Allegro Maes- 
toso and Andante Religioso), West; 


Menuetto, Beethoven; 
Guilmant; Andante 

Fifth Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky; Allegretto, Wolsten- 


Canzona, Bach; 
Nuptial March, 
Cantabile from 








holme; Nocturne, Foote; An Eliza- 
bethan Idyll, Noble; Intermezzo, 
Archer; Improvisations (Hymn tunes). 








— 








| JOHN DOANE’S FIELD LARGE. 





Has Three Organs in Church, New | 


Choir and Much Accompanying. 
John Doane, formerly of Chicago, 
who as soon as he was released from 


| 
| 


the navy was engaged as organist | 
and director at the Church of the | 
Incarnation in New York City, has | 


been making a great success of his 
work there, which he undertook last 
May. The boy choir was aban- 
doned when Mr. Doane took charge 
and he was commissioned to organ- 
ize a mixed choir. He now has a 
a secondary solo quar- 


solo quartet, 








JOHN DOANE. 


tet and sixteen paid choristers and 
is planning to do a great deal with 
his services Sunday aiternoons. The 
solo quartet consists of Corinne Ri- 


der-Kelsey, soprano; Mary Allen, 
contralto; James Price, tenor, and 
James Stanley, bass. 

Mr. Doane has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to continue his organ teach- 
ing, as he has three fine Hutchings 


organs available for teaching and 
student’s practicing. 

Mr. Doane has returned from San 
Diego, where he spent a month and 
gave a series of four recitals on the 
open air organ in Balboa Park. On 
his way back to New York he stopped 
at Claremont, Cal., and gave a recital 
on the MOéller organ in Mabel Shaw 
3ridges Hall at Pomona College. 
Last month he spent with George 
Hamlin at Lake Placid, working up 
his New York programs for him for 
this season. The church has fitted 
up a studio for him in the church, 
where he will develop his concert ac- 
companying, coaching on song rep- 
ertoire for singers and pianists, and 
teaching of accompanying. 





Do not send loose money through the 
mails in remitting for subscriptions. It 
is liable to loss. Use money order or 
draft on Chicago or New York, or reg- 
ister your letter. The Diapason is not re- 
spons‘ble for losses suffered through di: - 


, regard of this word of caution. 
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The One Best Way 


to insure an ample, steady wind supply for your organ— 


Install a Quiet 


KINETIC 


Simple — Durable — Efficient 
Over 12,000 in Use in America and Foreign Countries 
COSTS LITTLE TO OPERATE EASY TO INSTALL 
Greatly improves the tonal quality of your Organ 
Drop us a card for Catalogue and Information Blanks 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO.i¥ 


6037 Baltimore Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Piano Wire 
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Flat Wire. 
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Wire Rope. 
Reinforcement for concrete swell boxes. 
Electrical wires, rubber covered; Magnet wire, 
silk insulated; Pipe Organ wire, paraffined, 
cotton covered; Console cables, multi-conductors 


Highest Standard of Acoustic Excellence 


Send for American Piano Wire and Pipe Organ News; sent free for the asking. 
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DIAPASON 





With the Moving 
Picture Organist 


Valuable Advice for Theater Players, Set- 
tings for Photo Dramas, Reviews 
of New Music, Etc. 





By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 








[Queries pertaining to this line of 
a modern organist’s work may be | 
addressed to Mr. Burroughs, care 
of The Diapason, Chicago. Queries 
received. by the 15th of the month 
will be answered in the succeeding 
issue. ] 

Note.—The following abbreviations will 
indicate whether the piece is played from 


organ, piano or piano accompaniment 
Opy 
Oo Ss. = = Organ solo copy “"...ee staves). 
P, = Piano solo copy 


- Piape accumpaniment part for 
orchestra 
T. = 7i0e 


L). = Desc riptive. 





Storm ‘Music. 
feature of picture playing of 
the organist is the 
scenes depicting storms, 
earthquakes and the like, 


Une 
vital 
plz Avil 1g of 
volc anoes 


intere st to 


No one will deny that the organ is 
best suited to interpret these scenes, 
being a wind instrument and having 
delicate stops like the vox humana, 
quintadena and celeste, those of large 
volume like the open diapason, dia- 
phone and stentorphone, and mod- 


ern accessories including the thunder 
pedal, rain and hail devices. Even a 
large orchestra is inadequate to syn- 
chronize the wailing of the wind, the 
roar of the tempests, the rumbling of 
distant thunder, now coming nearer 
and nearer, the rush of the rainstorm 
as it comes sweeping on (which by 
the way is excellently imitated by 
clever use of the string stops), the 
receding of the storm and dying away 
in the distance, for which the low 
register of the flutes and finally the 
quintadena and vox humana are espe- 


cially realistic. All these and many 
others are characteristic of the organ 
only. 

A query recently received asks 
what to use on snow-storms which 
occur in many Alaskan and Canadian 
films. We suggest use of strings, all 


tremolo 
octave 


and 
extreme 


playing 
upper 


couplers on, 
chords in the 
of the great. 
Pictures with storms seem to have 
been numberless of late. In “The 
Man Hunter” (Fox) with William 
Farnum occurs a storm at sea in 
which the ship is destroyed. “The 
Turn in the Road,” a setting for 
which has already been given in these 
columns, has a storm at night. In 
“When Fate Decides” (Fox) with 
Madelaine Traverse as star, begin- 
ning with the third reel and continu- 
ing nearly twelve minutes, a storm 
occurs, and the scenes change from 
the interior of the hunting lodge to 
outdoor scenes. This brings us to 
another phase of this particular work. 
When the scene is indoors the storm 
effects should be subdued for the most 
part, except when one of the princi- 
pals opens a door or window or a 
change to a passing scene out doors 
is shown. Then a sudden sforzando, 
accomplished either by the crescendo 
pedal or by opening of the swell 
pedals, and in combination with the 
thunder pedal, gives a realistic effect. 
The picture with which we origi- 
nated a new idea with storm effects 
was “Out of the Fog” (Metro) with 
Mile. Nazimova as Faith. As reel 1 
begins with the dashing of the surf 
on the rocks, which continues for 
some time, we conceived the idea of 
combining overture with picture as 
follows: With the house lights on we 
began Lemmens’ “Storm Fantasia” 
and continued same until we came to 
the part of the musical description of 
the roar of the tempest. Just pre- 
vious to this by agreement with the 
operator he gradually reduced the 
lights to very dim and at a signal 
from us (at the organ console) he 
projected the picture on the screen 
at the point of the tempest, and we 
continued this until the title “The 
Calm of Dawn.” at which we con- 
tinued plaving from the fantasia, 
ing page 15, known as “Calm after the 
storm.” The general effect impressed 
the audience visibly and _ certainly 
there could have been no more nearly 


lls- 


| 
| 
| 





= 


j 
| perfect synchronization of 


}and music than this 


While there is a small list of avail- 
able music, the theater org ranist should 
practice improvisations in this style, 

jas they are often more effective than 
| written pieces. Besides the number 
already mentioned, Buck’s “On the 
Coz ast’ and Flagler’s “Alpine Fan- 


1 well known as organ solos. 
sreitenbach’s “Fantasy” is obtainable 
only in piano solo form. Those given 
under accompaniments are very use- 
ful, numbers by Langey, Borch, Mi- 
not and Levy having only recently 
published. 
This article 
bined with that on 
June, 1918, Diapason, in the 
ist’s loose leaf book.) 


Che list 
Organ Solos. 
“The Storm,” Lemmens. 
“Storm on the Ocean,” Wiegand 
cent) 
“Alpine 
(Presser). 
“The Sea” 
(Schirmer). 
“On the Coast,” 
surf on rocks). 
Piano Solo. 
“Storm in the Alps,"’ Breitenbach. 
Piano Accompaniments. 


\ are 


been 

(Note: should be com- 
“Sea Music” in 
organ- 


(Vin- 


Fantasy and Storm,” Flagier 


(Descriptive), H. A. Smith 


Buck (D: Dashing of 


“Storm Music.”” Langey (Ditson). 
“Storm Music,’’ Langey (Schirmer). 
‘Storm Furioso,."’ Minot (Belwin). 


**Furioso,’ 
“Turbulence 

‘The Tempe ist, : 
“Hebrides Overture” 


L evy (Belwin). 
* Borch (Belwin). 
” Lake. 
(‘Fingal’s Cave’’), 


Mendelssohn (D: Dashing of surf on 
rocks). 

“The Sea,’’ Paul Gilson (DD: Storm at 
sea) 


“Thunderstorm,’”’ Tobani. 

“The Storm,’ Kerssen. 

“William Tell” (second pari of opera), 
Rossini (1): Storm on the coast). 


Dramatic Allegro for Storms, Falk 
(Schirmer). 
Furioso No. 1, Langey (for thunder- 


storms). 


“Storm Hurry,’ Luz. 

“The Storm” (Forest Suite), (Belwin). 
“A Stormy Evening on the Coast,” 
Grieg) (No. 3 of Second ‘Peer Gynt” 
Suite) 


‘*Perpetual Motion,’’ Borch (Belwin). 


MUSICAL SETTING FOR THE SEA 
DRAMA: “OUT OF THE FOG." Metro 
Film. Mlle. Nazimova, star. 


Love theme: ‘Ever of Thee,”’ Familiar 
ir 


Lemmens, 
Page 15 of 
Job in room. 


Reel 1—(1) 
until (2) The 


“The Storm,” 
calm of dawn. 


same until (3) D: Faith and 
“As the Years Roll By,” song by Zamec- 
nik, until (4) D: Faith screams (kneeling 


by body). “Elegie (Acc.) by Lubomirsky 
(twice). 

Reel 2—Continue above until (5) It’s no 
use arguin’. “L’Adieu’’ (Acc.) by Fa- 
varger until (6) Isolated from world. A 
tiny voice. Lullaby until (7) D: Job en- 
ters Faith's room (Get reports ready). 
“Tragic Theme” (Acc.) by Vely (agitato 


as Faith jumps from lighthouse into sea) 
until (S$) D: Baby on Bible. ‘Visions’ 
(Ace.) by Tschaikowsky. 

Reel 3—T: And through dull monotony. 
Continue above until (9) D: Eve eats 
meal. “Gavotte Piquante’ (Acc.) by 
Pierson until (10) D: Bill sees Eve on 
rocks. “Dramatic Tension’ (Acc.) by 
Borch until (11) Within the month at Vera 


Cruz. Spanish Dance No. 2 (P) by Mosz- 
kowski until (12) You d— cheat. Agitato 


until (13). His name is Brad Standish. 
tepeat Spanish dance to end of reel, 

Reel 4—T: Maude Standish. (14) ‘“Mo- 
ment Musical” (Acc.) by Moszkowski until 
(15) Some time later—lost in the fox. 
“Over the Waters’ (Acc.) by Hoffman 
until (16) When the fog lifted. ‘“Mys- 
terioso”’ until (17) D: Eve creeps out 
of lighthouse door. “Serenade Coquette” 
(P) by Renard until (18) D: Philip on 
beach Eve comes. Love theme until 
(19) Trouble below, . sir. “Serenade” 
(Ace. ) by Drala until (20) Stop that sing- 
ing. “Intermezzo” (O.S.) by Major to end 


Reel 5—D: Philip enters lighthouse. 
and Eve. (21) Repeat love theme 
until (22) You don't know father. “Twi- 
light’ (O.S.) by Frim] until (23) O you 
think vou can lock. Short agitato untfi 
(24) Then followed happy days. ‘‘Can- 
zonetta”’ (Ace.) by Hollaender (piu moto 
Page 4 at T: I shall take her away) until 
Job sees “<p with baby. ‘“Sin- 


ister Theme” (Acc.) by Vely until (26) 


ID: Phil and Eve ispotiner. Repeat love 
theme. 

Reel 6—Continue above until (27) D: 
Job and Bill interrupt lovers. Dramatic 
Allegro (Acc.) by Langey until (28) D: 
Eve shows baby clothes. Lullaby until 
(29) On the morrow. Repeat love theme 
antil (30) D: Eve at top of lighthouse. 
“Pathetic Andante’ (Acec.) by Langey 
until (31) — later. ‘‘Andante Dra- 
matico” No. 62 by Borch until (32) Father, 


do you hear ship’ s bell? Chimes and “Kin 
Maerchen” Fantasia, E. Bach. 


teel T—Continue above, playing Page 


at T: You drove her to it and Page 6 
it T: It’s out, until (33) O God, rise | him 
hack! ‘Andante Doloroso” (Ace. by 
Borch until (34) D: Bill picks up ring 
from deck. ‘Awakening of Spring’? (Acc.) 
by EK. Bach until (35) He thinks sharks 
got ve. Agitato (fight) until (36) D: Phil 
and Eve release Job and find him dead. 
improvise in pathetic style until (87) D: 
Vhil and Eve alone. Repeat love theme 
to the end. 


MUSICAL SETTING FOR THE GYPSY 


DRAMA: “THE SNEAK.” Fox Film. 

Gladys Brockwell, star. 

Love theme: Cuban Dance No. 2, Cer- 
vantes, 


picture 





Reel 1—(1) Spanish two-four until (2) 
A Romany lass. Spanish waltz until (3) 


Francisco. Cuban Dance No. 2 (Ace.) by | 
Cervantes (at T: Choose at once, short 
agitato) until (4) I’m sorry. Improvise 
until (5) D: Rhona chooses Wester. Love 
theme until (6) In another world. ‘Flirta- 
tion” (Ace.) by Cross until (7) One 


shouldn't blame. 
(8) Roger and 
Fancies” 


Rhona meet. “Love 


Rhona throws down bag. Agitato until 
(10) Db: Rhona and artist together. Re- 
peat “Love Fancies” until (11) D: Rhona 
and Wester alone. Love theme. 


Reel 2—Continue above until (12) Some 
distance. Cuban Dance No. 3 (Acc.) by 
Cervantes until (13) Having their fortunes 
told. Bright two-four until (14) D: Rhona 
enters camp. Cuban Dance No. 4 (Ace.) 
by Cervantes until (15) But he 
mate. Love theme until (16) D: 
highway. Improvise in quiet style 
(17) If you want Rhona. ““Mysterioso 
Dramatico” (Ace.) by Borch to end of 
ree] 

Reel 5—T: Firelight and the night. (18) 
Gypsy Ballet until (19) Afraid, are you? 
Mysterioso until (20) D: Rhona sees artist 
in mirror. ‘‘Bride’s Prayer’ (Acc.) by 
Strobl until (21) D: Wester chokes Roger. 
Agitato until (22) D: Wester se ; 
Rhona Mysterioso agitato (pp.) a few 
measures and (23) Improvise storm music 

Reel 4—(24) T: It tears my heart. Pa- 
thetic number until (25) You are no longer 
my daughter. Storm music until (26) 
Morning. Cuban Dance No, 1 (Acec.) by 
Cervantes until (27) When a Gypsy poses. 
Spanish waltz until (28) Noon. Broken 
hearts. Cuban Dance No. 2 (Acc.) by 
Cervantes until (29) D: Tent. Close-up of 
bewl. Tremolo chords until (30) D: Wes- 
ter leaves tent. Improvise in quiet style 
to end of reel. 

Reel 5—T: The 
four until (32) D: 





artist. (31) Bright two- 
As artist puts dog out. 
Improvise in semi-dramatic style until 
(33) D: Enid enters” cabin. “Tragic 
Theme” (Acc.) by Vely (agitato at strug- 
gle) until D: Rhona and Wester alore 
near door. Love theme until (34) D: 
Rhona enters tent. “Dramatic Andanie”’ 


(Acc.) by Berge (agitato as Rhona fights 
Roger) until (35) The wide, sweet roa‘. 
Love theme to the end. 


MUSICAL SETTING FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN DRAMA: “THE LOVE THAT 


DARES.” Fox Film. Madelaine Tra- 
verse, star. 
Love theme: Song, ‘Miracle of Love,” 


by McKee. 

Reel 1—(1) What would we do without 
the girls" (Fox-trot) by Fitzgibbon until 
(2) Risdon Iron Works. Nocturne (1) by 
Karganoff until (3) Come on, dinner cn- 


gagement. ‘Caprice Elegante’ (PP) by 
Lack until (4) D: When Risdon meets 
Olive. Love theme until (5) Evening. 
The meeting. ‘‘Faith and Hope” (Acc.) 
by Gruenwald until (6) The girl who 
played the game. “One Who Has Yearned 
Alone” (Ace.) by Tschaikowsky (twice) 


to end of reel. 

Reel 2—(7) T: The 
“Legende”’ (Acc.) by Frim] (ag 
don hits Beckwith) until (8) At Marylasd 
Hotel ‘Mon Plaisir Waltz’ iP) by Rob- 
erts until (9) When creditors two weeks. 
“Andante Dramatico” (Acc.) by Borch to 
end of reel. 

Reel 3—T: Forty-eight hours of sus- 
pense. (10) “Caressy Butterfly’ (Acc.) 
and “Love's Wilfulness” (Acc.), both by 
Barthelemy, until (11) D: Risdon and 
Clive together. Repeat love theme until 
(12) A bolt from the blue. ‘“Pizzicato 
Bluette’’ (Acc.) by Lack until (13) They 
have called note. Improvise (quiet dra- 
matic) until (14) D: Olive and Risdon 
alone. Repeat love theme until (15) De- 
termined to help. ‘‘Love’s Dream” 
Liszt to end of reel. 

Reel 4—D: Olive enters 
apartment. (146) “Dramatic 
by Borch until (17) D: Olive and 
alone. Repeat theme until (18) 
At eight o’clock. ‘Sunset Meditation” 
(O.S.) by Biggs until (19) Title of Vic- 
trola record is seen. ‘‘A Song of India’”’ 
(Ace.) by Rimsky-Korsakoff until (20) D: 
Maid ushers girl into Risdon’s apartmert 
“Love Song’ (Acc.) by Bartlett (At T: 
What is it that stifles me? introduce 
phrase of “Song of India’ again and re- 
turn to previous number) to end of reel. 

Reel 5—D: Risdon enters Beckwith’s 
apartment. (21) ‘‘Melancolie”’ 
Granier (in dramatic style) until ( 
a whim of mine. Agitato until (23 : 
Risdon falls to floor. ‘Elegie’ (Acc ) by 
Bartomine (dramatic style) until (24) D: 
Olive returns home (Olive and Risdon 
alone). Repeat theme until (25) D: When 
Risdon sees Beckwith’s check. “Tragic 
Theme” (Acc) by Vely (play to action. 
Abrupt stop of music as girl shoots Bech- 
with) until (26) D: When Risdon ap- 
proaches Olive. Repeat love theme to the 
end, 


matter of loan. 
es as Ris- 











Beckwith’s 
Tensivia”’ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. H. S., Brooklyn, N. ¥.—An article o1 
chime pieces will be published next 
mouth. Olsen's Berceuse is in Dr. Cari’s 
“Novelties for Organ,’ Volume 2 (John 
Church Company). “Roses of Picardy” 
(Chappell) is in style of “Dear Old Pai.’ 

T. L. H., Owensboro, Ky.—There is an 
organist’s agency recently opened at 145 
West 45th street, New York, but we know 
nothing! as to its status. Back 
of The Diapason can be secured by 
ing The Diapason, 1507 
Chicago. 

Mrs. M. M. M., Kansas City, 
answer to F. L. S. Following the 
mentioned there will come one on dra- 
matic music. Briefly the different emo- 
tions in the film are: Pathos, expressed 
by a pathetic andante; anxiety and other 
tense human feeling by dramatic tension, 
ete.; anger, rage and revenge by 
tatos; pleasure by gavottes and other 
bright nieces; love by love themes and 
songs; happiness by ecstasies; childhood 
joys by haby themes, songs and lullabies, 
ete. 





writ- 


Mo.—See 
article 


agi- 
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Mysterioso agitato until | 


(Acc.) by Zamecnik until (9) D: | 


is chosen | 
Group on | 
until | 


Felix F. Schoenstein 


& Sons 


Pipe Organ 
Experts 
Est. 1877 


Let us erect 
your organs in 


the far West. 


2306 Bryant Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 














Organs of Merit 


Designed and built to meet your needs by 
experienced men. 

Our first Electric Organ, 
ago, is still in active service 
oughly modern. 
Theatre Organ, 
played 12 hours 
condition. 

Testimonials from all parts of the country. 


Beman Organ Co. 


“Builders of Pipe Organs since 1884.” 
209-211 State St., BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


built 24 years 
and thor- 


installed six years ago, 
daily, is still in good 








Jerome B. Meyer & Sons 


Manufacturers of 


ORGAN PIPES 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


PIPES SCIENTIFICALLY MADE 
ARTISTICALLY VOICED 


Front Pipes Decorated or Bronzed 


125 Austin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








(P) by | 


AUG. A. KLANN 


Manufacturer of All Kinds of 


Magnets for Organs 


Special Magnets for Unit Organ 
BASIC, VIRGINIA 








WILLIAM SCHUELKE 
ORGAN BUILDER 


Modernizing aud Repair Work a Specialty 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED 


1363 29th St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Church Organ Maintenance 
every kind of 
revoicing, tun- 
electric blow- 


Estimates submitted for 
organ repairs—rebuilding, 
ing, cleaning, additions, 
ers, etc., ete, 


JAMES COLE 


60 Upham St. Melrose, Mass, 
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PIPE ORGAN EXPERT 
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numbers | 
Kimball building, | 


ist, writes 
east that he 
depart for 
toria 
Staps will be 
and a half, 
in London. 
will make week-end visits to the ca- 
thedral 
will be in 


Staps Sails for England. 
hk. O. Staps, the Cincinnati organ- 
the Diapason from the 
made arrangements to 
Kurope on the liner Vic- 
Liverpool Sept. 22. Mr. 
abroad at least a year 
spending half of the time 

While working there he 


for 


towns. The second 


Paris, 


vear he 
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THOMAS MOSS TO SPOKANE. 





Baltimore Organist to Establish Mu- 


sic Department in College. 

Thomas Moss, for some time at the 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Md.. and 
for the last year organist of the 
Mount Vernon’ Place 
Church of Baltimore, 
offer from Whitworth College, Spo- 
kane, Wash., to establish and become 
the director of a music 
At the same time Mr. 








THOMAS MOSS. 


organist and director at the large 
First Presbyterian Church of Spo- 
kane, where he will play a good-sized 
Estey organ. Mr. Moss passed 


through Chicago early in September 
on his way to the Northwest and 
called on several friends. 


Van ‘Dusen Back ; at Work. 
Frank W. Van Dusen, A. A. G. O., 
has returned to Chicago after his 
summer vacation and has resumed his 


work at the American Conservatory 
in Kimball Hall. He spent a part ot 
his holiday at Lancaster, Wis., with 
his mother, and the last few weeks 
enjoyed outdoor life at Saugatuck, 
Mich. In addition to his private les- | 


sons Mr. Van Dusen will have charge 
of classes in musical interpretation 
and will deliver a series of lectures 
at the conservatory on the history of 
the organ and of organ music. 


aw 15 — 
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Methodist ; 
has accepted an | 


ARTHUR C. BECKER 


A. A. G, O 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Vincent’s 
Church, Instructor at Sherwood Music 
School and De Paul University. 

Address 


2224 Seminary Ave., Chicago 








department. | 
Moss will be | 


Marshall S. Bidwell 
A. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Director of Organ Department, Coe Col- 
lege Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Boy Voice Training 


Special Course 
for Organists 


G. EDWARD STUBBS 
121 West 91st St., New York City 





EMORY 
LELAND 


GALLUP 


Concert Organist 














HUGO GOODWIN 


F. A. G. O. 
Concert Organist of Paulist Choristers 
CHICAGO 
4454 North Lincolin St. 





CHARLES ALBERT STEBBINS 


ORGANIST 


812 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 











CARL McKINLEY 


Organist and Director of Music 
THE CENTER CHURCH, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Recitals Instruction 
Address—Center Church House. 





Otto T. Hirschler, Mus. B. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist, Church of the Open Door, Los 
Angeles. Head of Organ and Piano 
Depts. Los Angeles Bible Institute. 
Studio, 536 South Hope St., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 








HAROLD TOWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Organist and Choir Master St. Mark's 
Pro-Cathedral—Conductor St. Cecilia 
Chorus—Accompanist Schubert Club 











DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER, 
Mus. B., A. A. G. O. 
| Dean, Department of Music, 
| The College of Emporia, Pro- 


fessor of Organ, Director An- 
nual May Festival. 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Emporia, Kansas 





ARTHUR DAVIS, F.R.C.O., F.A.G.0. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Master of the Choristers 
Christ Church Cathedral 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Organ Recitals and Instruction 
Specialcorrespondence course for A. G.O. 

Examinations. Address 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Lente, Mo, 











Bert E. Williams, A. A. G. O. 
ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Organist—Scottish Rite Masonic Bodies, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Organ Instruction 
25 EAST 35th STREET 


L niversity School of Mu 


Formerly Director of ed Organ De partment, pcre ster: 


JOHN DOANE 


The Church of the Incarnation, New York City 
Recitals 
NEW YORK CITY 


vanston, I i, 


Three fine Hutchings Organs ave ailable for weeune practic 








Clarence - Albert 


Tufts 


Concert 


Organist Second Church of Christ, 
ientist 
Dedication and Special Organ Recitals 


Organist 


317144 South Beaudry Avenue, Los Angeles, California 








INSTRUCTION - 


playing, choir and solo a 
two-manual organ. 


CHARLES GALLOWAY : CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Musica! Director St. Peter’s Episcopal Church (St. Louis) . Organist Washington University 
Offictal Organist Louisiana Purchase Exposition (1904) 


ORGAN - 


My method of instruction Is patterned after that given by ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, my preceptor 
for about five years. Special attention sen to and exceptional advantages for the study of Hymn-tune 

r organ practice pupils have access to an electrically bropelled 
dress, CHARLES GALLOWAY, 3459 Halliday Ave., St. L 


THEORY 


ouis, Mo. 





ALBERT 


Edwin Lyles Taylor, F.a.c.0. 


Organist of Strand Theatre 
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Edmund Sereno Ender 


Organist and Professor of Music 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
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Walter Wild, F.R.C.0. 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Director of Music Pennsylvania College 
for Women 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CARLETON H. BULLIS 


A. A. G. O. 
Lawrence College Conservatory 
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Organ and Available for 
heory Recitals 








J. FRANK FRYSINGER 


Concert Organist 


Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary 


ROCK ISLAND. - ILLINOIS 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS, 

Mus. Doc. (Hon. W. R. U.) 

Professor of Music, Western 
Reserve University. Organist 
Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church 
and Florence Harkness Memorial 
Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Organ Recitals. Instruction. 
4617 Prospect avenue, Cleveland. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 


Concert Organist and Teacher 
Special Ten-Lesson Course in 
Organ and Church Service Playing. 

Short Course, also, in Piano Teaching. 


4 West 76th Street. New York. 
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1104 East Third Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LESSONS 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
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170 West 75th Street 


American Guild of Organists 
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WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., F. A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Candidates prepared for A. G. 


FRANK WRIGHT 


Mus. Bac., A. G. O. 
O. 
correspondence. 

STUDIO, 46 GRACE COURT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


or University examinations by 
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Quartet and Chorus 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Ph. D. 





Key: (D) Ditson, (F) Fischer, (G) 
Gray (Novello), (S) Schirmer, (St.) 
Schmidt (B) Boston Music Company. 


(Su) 


Schuberth. 
Harvest and Thanksgiving. 

It will be observed that the 
of this department has been extended 
to include ecclesiastical music written 
for choruses. This has been done not 
as a means of making peace with the 
chorus directors who scoff at quartets, 
but with the idea of extending the 
usefulness of The Diapason to its 
readers who are outside the Select 
Circle of the Quartet. 

his year many choirmasters 
use victory anthems for harvest 
thanksgiving; several such 
were suggested in my article of 
1ary, 1919, and | 
avoid repetition. 


arti you will find St 


scope 


will 
and 





Purcell, 


Gibbons, 





composers of 


for 





5 day that are So.‘ dln 


‘acknowledged 
Anglican tradt- 
few anthems 
have survived 


from he sr 
the older 
mention a 
that 


Turning 
masters of 
tion, we may 
by the Victorians 


copyrights 
Lord, How Manifold,” ST 


Shall Go Out With Joy 
» 3) 
Lord, Our Governor.” (i), 





“Prayer of Thanksgiving.” (D, 


(G, 3S) 
Great 


M irtin, ““O. Come Before,”’ T 
Smart. “The Lord Hath Done 
ines,” S. (G, S) 

“Ye Shall) 
, G. S) 


Dwell in the Land,” 
in the Lord.”” (D, G) 
the Earth Remaineth,” 


“Reio'ce 
“While 
(D. G, S) 
Wareing, ‘Sing 
G) 
Watson, 
G. §) 


Watson 





Praises,’’ T. or 8S. 
“O, Worship the Lord,” 


“Praise the Lord,” B. 
number, in 
divided 


the Wareing 
which the women’s parts are 
at the beginning, all of these can be 
sung after a fashion by a quartet. 
The first Barnby anthem is common- 
place, but the second has melodies 
which are still fresh and charming in 
their simplicity; the soprano solo is 
decidedly pretty. The Gadsby num- 
ber depends for its effect chiefly upon 
a heavy dignity and therefore is much 
better for a large chorus. The Krem- 
ser number is one of the finest of 
Dutch folk-songs: Ditson and Schir- 
mer publish simple editions with the 


Except 


first verse arranged for men. while 
Gray has an edition by Noble with 
elaborate organ accompaniment, the 


first verse being a baritone solo. 


The | 


Martin anthem is intended for chorus, | 


and in the last section there is a 
beautiful tenor solo against the chorus 
on the words “Like as a Father”: it 
is one of Martin’s best anthems. The 
easy Smart anthem has a fluent solo 
on the words “He that goeth forth.” 
The Stainer number is presumably 
familiar to all choirmasters; it is easy 
and effective in an unpretentious way. 
The first Tours composition has an 
unaccompanied section; the 
more dramatic; both are better with 
a chorus. The two Watson numbers 
are obvious and easy; you can put 
them on with a single rehearsal: 
rhythmically they seem to please the 
average audience and the average 
volunteer choir. 

A list follows of other anthems that 
may be sung by quartet or chorus 





Figar. “Fear Not, O Land” (G) 
Mavrder, “Praise the Lord, O Jerusa- 
lem.” Med. (G) 
Maurder, “While the Earth Remain- 
eth”? (G) 
Navior, “I Will Cause the Shower,” 
Bar. (G) 
Rogers. “For As the Earth Bringeth 
Ss. (D) 
“Look on the Fields,” S-A., T 
2 “Praise Ye the Tord,” SR, (1D) 
~ers, “Sine Tnto the Lord” SR. (1D) 
Steane, “And God Said, Let the Earth,” 
B (D) 
“The Lord Hath Done Great 
(Dy) 
. “The Lord God Plante d,’ or 





“Father of Mercies,” S. (G) 


West, “The Wonds 2nd Every Sweet- 
SmeMing Tree.’ ST (G) 

Willan, “I Looked, and Behold,” ST 
(GS) 

Voung, “O, Lord, Our Governor,” STB. 
G) 

The Elgar anthem. intended for 


second is | 


pen 


parish choirs, is easy; it is not Elgar 
at his best, but I like it better than 
the rather stupid Goss setting of the 
same words which is so often heard 
The Maunder anthems are both ex- 
ceedingly useful; they are easy and 
melodious, and they have consider 
able variety; I have used them often 
with a quartet. The Naylor number 


has an attractive accompaniment and 
is unusual throughout without being 
difficult. Of the Rogers numbers | 
ike “Praise Ye the Lord” best; it has 
a fine, hearty strain of victory and 
joy; “Sing unto the Lord” ranks next 
in spite of a bad accent in the last 
chorus on the vrord ‘hanksgiving.” 
The easy Steane anthein employs 
words better set in Haydn's “Crea- 
tion,” but it is useful. Stevenson's 


excellent little page at anthem is only 
lon g 


four an di quiet in 


until 


pages tone 





tears ll reap in 
ing anthem has an 
and a good accompani- 
ment, but the last chorus is rather 
weak, The tirst West number 
simple hymn-anthem; the second 1s 
more elaborate and has an interesting 
rgan part. The Willan number, per- 
haps the best of the list, is decidedly 
difficult in its modulations, particular- 
ly in the opening recitation; the rest 
of the anthem is mostly a trio for 
STB; the whole work has the individ- 
ual distinction that we expect of its 
composer. The Young anthem is old- 
fashioned but effective; 1t gives your 
soprano an opportunity to display her 
high B flat in a solo on the words “] 
will give thanks.” 
There follows a list 
chorus choirs: 
“I Will Greatly 





jOY 
ittractive 


} 
sOl1O 


iS ia 


of anthems for 





Bairstow, tejoice.”” (G) 


Berwald, “Praise, O, Praise, Our God,’’ 
S. (D) 

Candlyn, “I Was Glad,”’ Bar. (G) 

Foster, ‘When the * ord Turned 


(gain, BT. (S) 
Gaul, 


“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem.” 


And God Said,” BS. (G) 
a Song of Praise,” S. (G) 









is, © God, Art Praised in 

Zion (G) 

Macpherson, ‘‘Look on the Fields.’’ (G) 

Martin, ‘‘Thus Saith the Lord God,” T- 
B. (G) 

Noble, ‘Let All the World.’ (Su) 

Noble, ‘“‘Rejoice Today.’’ (G) 

Stevenson, “The Lord Is King,” SBar. 
(D) 

Stewart, “O, All Ye Werks of the Lord,” 
Tks 

Wareing, ‘““He Sendeth the Springs,” S- 
T. (G) 


Some of these anthems I have at- 
tempted with a quartet, but all of 
them seem to demand a chorus, and 
most of them are rather difficult even 
for a chorus. Certainly the Bairstow 
number will require practice. Bair- 
stow seems to me one of the ablest 
composers of our day, but very often 
his scholarship raises difficulties for 
organist as well as choir; the anthem 
mentioned above is a case in point; 
for the average choir it is out of the 
question, fine though it certé uinly 1s. 
The Berwald number is easier and 
more fluent, though it is by no means 
trivial. The Candlyn number I have 
mentioned before with its suave solo 
on the words “O pray for the peace 


of Jerusalem”; the last two pages are 
glorious music. Candlyn, like Bair- 
stow and Willan, suffers from his 


cleverness at times. The critics say 
of these composers: “This anthem 
shows masterly part writing,” but 
never: “This anthem is happy in its 
melodies. As a matter of fact, 
Candlyn has a fine gift of melody, as 
this anthem shows. The Foster num- 
ber has a beautiful solo for tenor 
against the chorus on the words 
‘Turn our captivity”; the anthem 
seems to me the composer’s best 
work. The Gaul anthem is majestic in 


tone and is enriched by a heavy ac- 
companiment that makes a_ large 
chorus imperative. The first Harris 


sonorous final chorus 
Thou art Great”: 


number has a 
on the words “God, 
the second has some of the com- 
poser’s best part writing; the third 
employs a Gregorian effectively; all 
three anthems show scholarship and 
high vocal effectiveness. The Mac- 
pherson anthem employs a recurrent 
figure in the accompaniment that I 
can only describe as jolly, by 
which I intend no aspersion on what 
one of our leading American organists 


considers the best harvest anthem 
ever written: the vocal part is easy. 
The Martin anthem begins. with 


followed by an 
movement, and 


rather a weak chorus, 
pastorale 


excellent 


! 


the chorale “Nun 
Of the two unac- 


concludes with 
Danket” in unison. 


companied Noble anthems the first is | 


much finer with its charming words 
by George Herbert. 

{ RUSSIAN ANTHEMS. 

Those who like Russian music may 
find useiul some of the following 
numbers—the list is not exhaustive: 
Aren sky, “O, Praise the Lord of Heav- 

(G) 
Arcnsky, ‘‘We 
Balakireff, ‘‘In 
* $ parts. (F) 


Praise Thee.” (G) 
Lord Doth My Soul 
Resoice 


Gretchaninoff, *‘O, Be 
(kh) 

Gretehaninoff, “O, 
the Lord,’”’ 10 

Ivanoit, * 
{ parts. 

Kas 


Joyful,’ 8 parts. 


Praise the Name of 


(F) 
Name 


parts, 
‘Praise the 
(F) 


stalsiy, 


of the Lord,”’ 


“We Praise Thee,” 8 parts 
i 


“The Earth Is the Lord’s,” 9 






“It Is a Good to Give 
S ‘parts. (KF) 
haikowsky, “O, Come, 
S parts. (F) 
schesnokoff, ‘‘Bless the 


Thing 
I nks re 


Let Us Wor- 


Lord,’ 8 paits. 
iF) 

Soth Arensky numbers are simple 
and beautiful music, not to be ad- 
mired just because it is Russian; both 
can be after a fashion by a 
quartet. They are published _ to- 
gether. Of the others I like best 
Gretchaninoff’s “O Be Joyful” and the 
Tschaikowsky number with its mag- 
nificent Gloria. The Ivanoff number 
is effective writing and can be man- 
aged by a quartet, but it is not char- 
acteristically Russian; Stainer might 
have written it. The Schvedoff an- 
them is contrapuntal in style, the 
fugue lying rather low for the voices; 
there is a fine work-up, however, and 
the concluding Alleluia is noble music. 
Sometime in the near future I pro- 
pose to write an article on Russian 
Music, about which I know about as 
much as | know about the Gothic 
Bible—rather less, in fact, for I once 
passed an examination on the latter 
subject. 


done 


SOLOS AND DUETS. 

The solos in Haydn's “Creation” 
and “Seasons” are doubtless familiar 
to all choirmasters. In the Schirmer 
books of Oratorio Songs there are a 


few other fair solos, notably an alto 
solo by the lamented Parry. Here 
few others: 


are a 


for a Burst of Song,” 2 





) 
“Psalm of Thanksgiving,” 3 


Bartlett, “A Song of Thanksgiving,” 


medium. (D) 
Dvorak, “I Will Sing New Songs,” 
(S'mrock) 
Hammond, 
dium (S) 
Hubn, ‘I Will Exalt Thee,” 
MacDermid, ‘“Rehold, What 
Love,” 2 kevs. (MacDermid) 
MaecDermid, ‘Make a Joyful 
kevs (MacDermid), 
West, “God Is Our Hope,”’ 2 keys. (St) 
West, “O, God, Our Help,” 2 keys. (St) 
The second Allitsen solo has been 
popular for several years, perhaps the 
most popular of Thanksgiving solos. 
The words of the Bartlett number are 
better than the music, which is not of 
the composer's best. Special mention 
should be made here of the solos of 
Mr. MacDermid, though these two are 
not the composer’s best work. He 
has the singer’s knowledge of what is 
vocal, a good gift of melody and an 
extraordinary dramatic sense. His 
“Ninety-First Psalm” is certainly one 
of the most effective solos of recent 
years, and he has composed two or 
three others nearly as good. Of 
them I shall sneak in a later article. 
CANTATAS. _ ; 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise, 
“Lauda Sion” and “Ninety-Fifth 
Psalm” are well known and are to be 
obtained in various ye neg The last 
mentioned can be done fairly well 
with a double quartet; it is easy and 
very attractive. For those choirs 
capable of singing them there are 
several fine cantatas by Bach (G) in- 
cluding “A cgouskeld Sure” (SATB, 
35 minutes), “O Praise the Lord’ 


alto. 


“Invocation,” low and me- 


2 keys. (D) 
Manner of 


Noise,’’ 2 


(AT, 20 minutes), “Praise our God” 
(SA, 30 minutes), “Praise Thou the 
Lord, Jerusalem” (T, 25 minutes), 


“The Lord is a Sun and Shield” (SAB, 
20 minutes). A list follows of easier 


works: 
Adams, ‘‘A a 
Clourh-Lelght 
son,” S 
Coombs, 
and Mezzo-S. (S 
Garrett, “Harvest 


(G) 
Unto 


’ $STBar 
SATB. (G, 
SA 


Harvest.” TB. 
“Give Thanks 


- ient of Days,’ 
; Cantata,”’ 

“Song of Thanksgiving,” 
STBar. 


) 

Maunder, 
TR. (G) 

Matthews, 
(Ss 


“The of God,” 
“Two Harvests,* STB 


" STBar 


City 
1 ‘ozer, and Bar 
(B) 


Turner (B) 


“Festal Song, 








OG 


Weber, ‘Jubilee 
Williams, ‘‘Harvest 
The tuneful little Adams 
extremely simple and can be per 
formed by any type of choir, includ- 
ing the quartet and the amateur cho- 
rus. Hymns are interspersed. This 
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” 2STB. 
SA. 


(G) 
(G) 
cantata is 


Cantata, 
Song,” 


is the easiest cantata on the list. 


| pretty duet 





| recitation 


| pal celebrations, particularly 


| ing chorus. 
| five minutes. 


The Clough-Leighter cantata _ is 
short, the time of performance e being 


about twelve minutes. It is fluent 
writing and decidedly effective. About 
all can be done by a quartet, though 


the accompaniment in that case will 
need changing a little. There is a 
S-A duet “Trust in Him” and a pret- 
ty little solo for S or T, “Thou Open 
est Thine Hand.” 

The Coombs cantata is much long 
er; it will go far tow ard filling an 
hour service. There is a useful duet 
for Mezzo-S and Bar on the words 
“O How Amiable,” and an excellent 
solo for S on the words “Lo, Thy 
Sons Are Come.” This latter I have 
used for the return of our soldiers. 
Most of this work can be done by a 
quartet. 

The 
twenty 
very 


Garrett cantata takes about 
minutes without hymns. It is 
easy, but it requires at least a 
double quartet. There is a trio for 
SSA. This is perhaps the best-known 
cantata on the list. 

The Maunder “Song of 
ing” is a possible exception, and | 
consider it a finer work. In fact, it 
is the most useful harvest cantata | 
know. It can all be done by a quartet, 
and yet it is worthy the attention of 
a good chorus. It is melodious and 


Thanksgiy 


easy, as all the composer's cantatas 
are; there are a number of excellent 
solos and duets that you can use 


throughout the year, The time of per- 
formance is about forty-tive minutes 

The Matthews work is in the com- 
poser’s usual attractive style, with 
good dramatic moments and fluent 
part-writing. There is an excellent 
solo for S or T, “Rejoice Ye with 
Jerusalem.” The cantata was written 
for the Quadricentennial of the Prot- 
estant Reformation in 1917 and natur- 
ally employs Luther’s “A Stronghold 
Sure” to good effect. It requires at 
least a double quartet. 

Practically all the Tozer work can 
be done by a quartet, and it is worth 
doing. Part 2 presents the Parable of 
the Sower; Part 4 is a dramatic treat- 
ment of the Last Harvest and is far 
superior to the rest of the work. 
Another part that deserves mention is 
the T solo and quartet on the words 
“Come unto Him.” The time of per- 
formance is about fifty minutes. 

The little Turner cantata is in the 
same class with the Adams work as 
regards difficulty and style, though I 
consider it a better work. There is a 
in the Stainer manner on 
the words “O Lord of Heaven and 
Earth.” This can be done easily by a 
quartet and takes not more than 
thirty minutes. 

I include the Weber number against 
my own judgment because of its pop- 
ularity. I detest Weber and Spohr 
with their dull harmonies, tinny 
trills and tuneful tinkles. The work 
requires at least a double quartet and 
wastes about forty minutes. 

The Williams cantata requires a 
small chorus; there is a good deal of 
four-part male chorus work, as is in- 
evitable in the writing of a Welshman. 
[t is good writing, too. Some of the 
imitational twiddles are a bit childish, 
but the cantata has merit and is 
bound to please an audience. The be- 
ginning of Part 2 is always effective 
with its quiet alto solo and answer- 
The time is about forty- 


STRAY NOTES. 

Sir Frederick Bridge’s new 
“Peace Lives Again,” has fine words by 
Shaxespeare and music far above’ the 
composer’s average. The harmonies show 
resource and are fairly modern; the tone 
is restrained. It is really a kind of choral 
rather than an anthem of the 
usual sturdy Bridge style. A quartet van 
inanage it. 

A new anthem bv George 
“Look non Zion. City of Our Solemni- 
ties’ (White-Smith), useful for munici- 
peace cele- 
brations. A good deal of it is tenor solo. 

My attention has been called to a pretty 


anthem 


Nevin is 


little evening anthem of two pages bv 
Arthur Colburn, called “Save Us, 0. 
Tord,”’ the words being taken from the 


Office of Compline. It is useful for the 
lose of the evening service: a quartet can 
sing it. Presser is the publisher. 

In the article on Old English music ! 
should have mentioned the fine organ con- 
—" of Stanley (G) in the style of Han 
de 
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SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, | 
FOR WEST HAVEN. CONN opened a Barnes & Buhl organ of | 
’ *| thirty stops in the First Baptist | 
—— Church of New Hartford, N. Y., Sept. 


HALL ORGAN FOR CHURCH 


Three-Manual Will Be Placed in the 
First Congregational Edifice as a 
Monument to Men Who 
Fell in the War. 


rhe First Congregational Church of 
West Haven, Conn., is placing a large 
three-manual organ as a fitting mon- 
ument for its soldier boys. After an 
exhaustive investigation it entrusted 
the work to the Hall Organ Company. 
The specifications follow: 
GREAT ORGAN 
Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Viola da Gamba, 8 ft 
Erziihler, & ft. 
Doppel Flute, 
Flute Harmonic, 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Tuba, 8 ft. 
Chimes, 20 bells. 
SWELL ORGAN 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft 
Diapason Phonon, & ft 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft. 
Aeoline, § ft. 
Unda Maris, § ft 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft 
Cornet, 3 rks. 
Tuba, 8 ft. 
Cboe, §& ft. 
Vox ee, 8 ft 
‘HOIR ORGAN 
Violin Diz Png S$ ft. 
Dulciana, 8 ft 
Concert Flute, 
Flute d’Amour, 
Piccolo, 2 ft. 
Clarinet, 8 ft. 
PEDAL ORG AN 
16 ft. 


8 ft. 
1 ft 


§ ft. 
1 ft 


Open Diapason, 
Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft 

Flute, 8 ft. 

Violoncello, 8 ft. 

All combinations are adjustable at 
the bench. Pistons will visibly oper- 
ate the registers. ‘There are to be 
five pistons operating on great and 
pedal six operating on swell 
and pedal stops, four operating on 
choir and pedal stops and four gen- 
eral pedal pistons operating on en- 
tire organ, including couplers. 


PLACE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


stops, 








Members of Gaul’s Choir Remember 
Boys Who Died in War. 

The choir of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Harvey B. Gaul, choirmaster, 
has just erected four tablets to the 
memory of four choir boys who gave 
their lives in the war. The tablets 
are of heavy bronze and crowned with 
a large American Eagle. Each tablet 
bears an appropriate inscription. The 
Calvary Choristers’ Society is unique. 
Every month both men and boys pay 
in a percentage of their month’s sal- 
aries to the treasury. This sum is 
used for benefits. It costs a choir 
boy $3 to enter Calvary choir and he 
has to serve three months without a 
cent of pay. The choir numbers 
sixty-five voices. 


Plans for the M. T. N. A. Meeting. 

The list of attractions arranged for 
the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation meeting at Philadelphia Dec. 
29, 30, and 31 is large. From word 
already received, the attendance this 
year promises to be the largest in the 
recent history of this organization. 
At the “get-together” informal din- 
ner on Monday evening, when J. 
Lawrence Erb of the University of 
Illinois will preside, the speakers will 





be Theodore Presser of Philadelphia, 
George W. Pound, general manager 
of the a . Industries Chamber of 
Commerce; John McE. Ward, 
president of e American Organ 
Players’ Club; Arthur L. Manchester 


of Mexico, Mo.; and James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Etude. Plans 
are being made for the members and 
delegates to visit the Presser Home 
for Retired Musicians in German- 
town, but with this exception the ac- 
tivities of the meeting will center 
about the headquarters, all sessions 
being held in the Hotel Adelphia. 
Preliminary announcements and all 
information regarding the M. T. N. 
A. may be had on application to the 
secretary, William Benbow, 825 Elm- 
wood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Opens Barnes & Buhl Organ. 
Homer P. Whitford, F. A. G. O., 
organist and musical director of 








9. Mr. Whitford was assisted by a 
male quartet and a contralto soloist 
in the following program: “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” Wag- 
ner; “Will o’ the Wisp,” Nevin; “The 
Answer,” Wolstenholme; 
(by request), Easthope-Martin; 
tary March, “Pomp = and 
stance,” Elgar. 
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noted for 
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Schaefer organs are 
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Toceatina — Colburn, 
Postlude in A 
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minor — 


in D—Hbollins, Funeral 
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lude — Hopkinson, Post- 
lude — Pollitt, Marche 
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Wolstenholme 
Album 


of organ pieces 
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An 


Phantasy — Barcarolle — 


Scherzando — Irish 
Cantilene in A-flat—Com- 


munion in G— Lied— 


Minuet and Trio—Pas- 
torale in D—Prelude in G 
B-flat—Ro- 


manza in A-minor. 


—Prelude in 
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An Ideal Course of 
Training for an Organist 


By OR. CHARLES H. MILLS 











remember reading some 
celebrated Frenchman, 


1 well 
vears ago the 





Lavignac’s, instructive book entitled 
“Musical Education. It is written 
in the usual brilliant French style, 
which occasionally seems chauvinis- 


makes a very 


tic, but in the main it 
should con- 


good analysis of what 
stitute the training of a musician. 
Other books and articles have  ap- 
peared in recent years from the pens 
of Americans to show us that at 
least educators are taking a deep in- 
terest in music, and the general trend 
of the times should be a warning to 
us that we have a golden opportunity 


for the real advancement of our pro- 
fession that we should seize without 
delay 
lelay. 


are in a 
mind and 
Missouri 


universities 
Irame ot 
trom 


Colleges and 
very receptive 
like the gentleman 
“want to be shown.” 

The community movement is 
ating public interest in music all over 
the country and the war has fully 
demonstrated the necessity of its up- 
lifting power. 

Psychologists are making a scien- 
tific study ot various branches of mu- 
sic. 

Lastly, the public schools are pay- 
ing serious attention to music and it 
is gradually winning a definite place 
in the curriculum. 

You will ask what this has to do 
with the training of an organist. I 


cre- 


answer by saying that the organist 
is the man to meet all of these 
things. He should be an all-around, 


well-educated musician, and_ so 
equipped that he can meet any sit- 
uation, It may appear that I am 
giving him a pretty big job. I am. 
The biggest of all, as, | think, by 
virtue of his position the organist 
should be the leading musician in his 
community and his training should 








| the “jazz” 


| master of it, 


} organ 


| fects with 


land be 


—1 


be such that he is so acknowledged. 
You will see that I am not thinking 
of a one-sided man who can play the 
well and get pretty ef- 
a vox humana, tremolo and 
on occasion, a Bach fugue, 


soine 


chimes, or, 


but an all-around, well pe se ated, big 
man, a man with vision aid training 
suficient to enable him to seize or 


make opportunities to further his art 

ot social service 

called “the Jan- 
It steps in where 
It is a language 

slowly, go- 


Music has been 
guage of emotion.” 
other languages fail. 
that has developed very 
ing through certain distinct evolu- 
falling into dialects and even 
especially when one considers 
band, and things of like 
nature; and as a language we learn 
to speak or write it more or less flu- 
ently and correctly. 

Rubinstein 


tions; 
slang, 


says in his Aphorisms: 
‘The study of the musical language 
is like that of other languages. He 
who learns it in infancy can become 
but at an advanced age 


| it is almost impossible to acquire it.’ 


| But this is not enough. If we stop 
jat the language we shall be in the 
position of the general public, which 
says, “I am going to study music,” 
meaning piano or voice. Music is a 
| science and an art as well. Let me 
|give you a definition of these two 
terms and you will get my meaning. 


Science is the collection and tabula- 
tion of knowledge, properly correlat- 


}ed and tested, and approved by time. 


| out this 


The Frenchman Girardin puts it 
well when he says, “Science is the 
dial that marks the hour of progress 
accomplished.” Science is sometimes 
called theory. 

Art is the 


application of science, 


but unless you have something else 
it is mere technique. There are me- 
chanical arts and fine arts, but with- | 


“something” you become a 
mechanic or artisan—a skilled laborer, 
not a creator. That which is needed 
then is the “ideal,” the “thought.” 
Art is “the science of the sublime and | 
beautiful portrayed in terms of ideal- 
ism,” 
Let us 


the 


now consider Bo sticsee 
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| 
| training of an organist. First, his 
| technical equipment. As in the study 


;of a language, this must be started 
early. If I had my way, I would not 
|let persons touch the organ until 


! they had acquired a certain technique 
on the piano, when they could play 
their scales and arpeggios with good 
finger action up to a fairly rapid tem- 
po, and had a definite independence 
| of finger action. With this technical 
study there should be a mastery of 
Bach's two and three-part inventions 
which would open the way to them 
for polyphonic playing. With this 
material | believe that they are ready 
for the study of technique on the or- 
gan. Not so long ago the manipula- 
tion of the piano and organ were en- 
tirely different, but with the perfec- 
tion of the electric action on the or- 
gan, the difference is not as wide as 
formerly, although one has always to 
keep in inind the fact that the motive 


forces for producing sound on the 
two instruments can never be_ the 
same. It should not be a difficult mat- 


ter for a student with a good piano 
technique to acquire a good organ 
technique if he is guided properly. 
The unfortunate part of it is that so 








will open the way for this branch, I 
have also found that the playing of 
hymn tunes, using both feet in their 
proper octave, is a great help for giv- 
ing treedom in getting positions on 
the pedal board. A development of 
pedal exercises by some such stand- 


exercises is invaluable for  funda- 
mental work, and as a continuation 
for independence of the hands and 
feet, trios, such as those by Albrechts- 
berger and the excellent arrangement 
of Bach’s two-part inventions with an 
independent pedal part, published 
some years ago, are very 
| tial practice. 

After this, the way is open for the 
| study of the great contrapuntal works 
{on the organ which lead naturally to 





few players or teachers are willing to | 


go through the necessary routine to 
de this. 

The study of pedaling should be 
systematically gone into. Stainer’s 
little book or some similar treatise | 


ard works as Nielson or Best's pedal | 


good essen- | 








the larger works by Bach and the 
sonatas of Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, 
Merkel and the like. A study of con- 
cert airs with variations will give 
freedom in stop combinations and de- 
velop a sense of tone contrasts so 
that when he gets to such pieces as 
variations by Smart, Thiele, Guil- 
mant, and those to be found in the 
Widor symphonies, etc., the perform- 
er is reaching the high water mark. 
So far this part has dealt with the 


purely solo side of the organist’s 
work. He should have as a natural 
corollary to his other studies, pro- 


ficiency in score reading, transposi- 
tion and if he is not gifted in the par- 
ticular branch, an elementary form of 
improvising. These are a few of the 
things which are requisite for the per- 
forming side of the organist’s art. 

The study of the voice should not 
be neglected if he wishes to be a suc- 
cess as a choir trainer, and the or 
ganist certainly should be the choir- 
master. Choirs are very susceptible 
to the choirmaster’s vocal knowledge, 
whether he can sing or not. 

We have far too few choirs in the 
country and | feel this is largely so 
because of the inadequacy of the 
preparation of the organist in this 
branch of his profession. I said at 
the beginning the organist should be 
the man to handle choral societies 
and the great “community sings,” and 
I believe this to be so because he has 
the chance to serve an apprenticeship 
in handling choirs in his early days. 
and as the musical leader of his 
church service which from the con- 
gregational standpoint is in a sense 
community singing. 

He should besides this have a thor- 
ough training in the scientific side 
of music: a definite course in har- 
mony, counterpoint, fugue, and should 
not be satisfied until he can at least 
write in all these styles in five voices 
There is a physical side—a knowl 
edge of acoustics—which will enable 
him to understand a great deal about 
the mechanism of the organ and oth- 
er things of a varied nature. He must 
not forget a definite study of music 
and church history. He ou to 
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know how his art and instrument 
have developed and the men who 
have been acquainted with it, and not 
only should he know how this art is 
developed, but he should have 
knowledge of the material that these 
men have put out. It is very nice to 
be thoroughly proficient in all our 
modern works, but there is a great 
fund of material by composers in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
which is absolutely unknown. In 
fact, very few of the names are at 
all familiar to present-day organists. 
Being familiar with this material will 
vive him a much better grasp of pres- 
ent-day ideals and what has led up 
to them. 

He must study orchestration and 
become familar with the scores of 
the great orchestral writers, take 
every opportunity to hear orchestras, 
and if possible, learn some instrument 
and play in an orchestra (should it 
only be of the amateur variety). If 
he cannot do this he can at least en- 
deavor to follow Prout’s advice and 
learn to play a scale on some one of 
each of the different groups of the 
orchestral family. 

So many organists try to treat their 
organ as an orchestra. This is abso- 
lutely wrong, but if they take orches- 
tration as a pattern to enable them to 
vary the tone color in performing or- 
gan works this is a diflerent matter 
and should be the aim of all true or- 
vanists 

You will observe that in treating 
with the technical side of the branch 
I did not mention orchestral arrange- 
ments, and properly left it until J 
spoke ot the orchestra. Orchestral 
arrangements is one of the vexed 
questions of organ material. Some 
people have gone to the extreme of 
using orchestral pieces and neglecting 
legitimate organ music. Others keep 
eitirely to organ music and will not 
tackle orchestral works. Both points 
are wrong. There is a happy medium 
which the organist can strike, but no 
organist should tackle orchestra! 
transcription until he has enough ac- 
quaintance with the orchestra and or- 
chestration, coupled with — sufficient 
technical skill, so that he will have 
proper judgment in sizing up what 
material will transcribe on the organ 
effectively. The same thing applies 
to organ transcriptions of piano com- 
positions. Who ever would dream 
of transeribing Liszt's Polonaise in E 
or the Campanella Etude on the or- 
gan? Yet there are some piano pieces 
which really improve with plaving on 
the organ. 

A broad education is what is _re- 
quired to judge, and | might add a 
little common horse sense would 
sometimes be a very acceptable in- 
gredient in the organist’s make-up. 
Deliver us from the narrow-minded, 
intolerant and self-confident organist 
and organ critic. He is often a snare 
and delusion and always a great self- 
advertiser, egotistical to the nth de- 
gree, and you will notice he will 
never help a colleague unless he can 
turn it to his own advantage. 

One of the indispensable requisites 
of a well-trained and well-equipped 
organist should be a thorough knowl- 
edge of organ designing, and a prac- 





tical acquaintance with organ con- 
struction. We should not then have 
some of the monstrosities that organ 
builders (and the greatest are not en- 
tirely free from this charge) are 
putting out. 

Finally, there is the organist’s gen- 
eral education. The lawver, doctor, 
engineer, farmer, accountant, banker, 
ete., have college educations. The or- 
ganist and musician can do the same. 
hey can make the Mus. B. worth as 
much as the B. A. or B.S. Colleges 
and universities are giving the neces- 
sary work. He must remember that 
if he is to count for anything he must 
be able to meet other professions on 
their own ground, which is education. 
When he has done this he will find 
not only that he is bigger himself, but 
that others will réspect both him and 
his profession. 


THREE GRACES. 








THIS PICTURE PRESENTS 
three graces in the form of organists 
seated on the footboard of the car. 
They are, reading from left to right, 
Gerald F. Stewart of Watertown, N. 
Y., Charles M. Courboin of Syracuse 
and almost everywhere else, and 
Charles Learned of Watertown. The 
picture was taken at Chaumont Bay, 
Chaumont, N. Y., where the three men 
had a most enjoyable outing before 


resuming their work at the console. 


Oberlin Attendance Large. 

Oberlin) Conservatory of Music 
opened Sept. 18 with a record-break- 
ing enrollment in all departments. 
The organ department is especially 
crowded, there being 140 students en- 
rolled. This necessitates the full 
time of three of the faculty—Dr. 
George W. Andrews, Professor Fred- 
eric B. Stiven and Instructor Harold 
D. Smith. Part time is also given to 
the teaching by Instructor J. E. Sny- 
der and a number of assistants. The 
conservatory is adding this fall two 
Austin practice organs, built especial- 
ly to order. The consoles of these 
organs will be complete in every par- 
ticular, the action being electric 
throughout. It is the plan of the con- 
servatory gradually to eliminate the 
old equipment and establish as fine a 
nuinber of practice pipe organs as can 
be obtained. 

Miss Katherine Flynn of Rockford, 
Ill., organist of the Palm Theater for 
the last four years, and during the sum- 
mer organist of Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church, is moving to Los Angeles, and 
will study with Ray Hastings in that 
city. Miss Flynn has been a pupil of 
Mrs. Laura Grant Short of Rockford 
Cellege. \ 
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CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
Official Organist, Wanamaker Auditoriums 
Philadelphia and New York 
Organist, First Baptist Church, Syracuse 


“One could only admit with thanksgiving his 
entire mastery of his instrument.’’—Reginald 
de Koven, N. Y. Herald, March 28, 1919. 
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ATLANTA: 
stitution. 
GALESBURG: 


recitals ever given in Galesburg. 


ation.—Galesburg Evening Mail. 


A serious and thorough musician. 
MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI, 
Paris. 
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His playing greatly pleased the large audi- 
ence that was out to hear him.—Atlanta Con- 


One of the most difficult and brilliant organ 


without affectation and is master of the situ- 


and # most excellent organist. 


F..A. G. O. 


Festival Recitals—Organ Dedications 


SIOUX CITY: 


CHICAGO: 
He plays 


WILLIAM MIDDELSCHULTE, Chicago. 


“Mr. Goodwin is recognized as one of Chi- 
cago’s most brilliant organists. At the close 
of his concert he had the unusual experience 
of being immediately re-engaged for a second 
appearance the following night.” 


His style is so free, and his technic so 
smooth that he is at once placed among musi- 
cians of the first rank.—Music News. 


\ musician of the first rank, a composer of marked ability, He will rank with the finest 


musicians of America. 
WIDOR, Paris. 


Organist 1st Cong’] Church, Evanston, III. 
Concert Organist, Paulist Choristers, Chicago. 


Holds record of 1000 organ pieces played without 
repetiti6n. 


Address care THE DIAPASON, Kimball Building, Chicago 
PITTSBURGH: 


He gave a masterly performance. All his 
numbers were played from memory and into 
all of them he instilled the brilliancy of which 
he is capable and with which his Chicago ac- 
quaintances have become familiar.— The 


Diapason. 

MILWAUKEE: 

Displayed splendid virtuosity—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 
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A recent exhaustive work 
modern organ, in wiich the appoint- 
ments Of tiie Organ are viewed Irom 
the artistic rather tnan from tne me- 
chanical stanapoint, devotes an en- 
tire cuapter to Organ specincations. 
(“ihe Urgan ot tne 
tury,’ by G. A. Audsiley.) Lo iy 
mind this is one ot the most impor- 
tant chapters in the book. Lheie 1s 
no doubt that the usual specifications 
prottered the purcnaser 
statement as to tne alloys to be used 
in the metal pipes, the hard woods 
to be used in the wood pipes; and as 
to the scale ot the pipes, it is almost 
never specilicaily mentioned. but, 
most of all, the usual specifications 
are not ciear as to borrows. 
specincations will read: “Small Kour- 
don 16 tt. (trom No. 15)” or “eda 
Organ (augmented). Such specit- 
cations are aimcult tor the layman to 
understand, and oiten in his lack ot 
undersianaing he is misled and does 


Borrowing and Organ Specifications 


By RAYMOND BOILEAU MIXSELL 
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on the | 


boDoleololelele) 


the console is due to the fact that 
purchasers object to it. With all due 
deterence to the builders making this 
statement, 1 cannot help teeling tnat 
the average purchaser will weicome 


| anything inat tends to make clearer 


lwenueth Cen- | 


make no | 


Some | 


not realize that perhaps 25 per cent | 


of the stopknobs in the console do 
not represent rows of pipes, but bor- 
rows. ‘Lhe 16-toot bourdon of tne 
swell organ is found among the 
pedal stupknobs as lhieblich gedeckt 
or smali bourdon. The double truin- 
pet, 16 tt., trumpet, 8 ft., and clarion, 
4 it., are represented by three stop- 
knobs among the great organ stops, 
and sometimes by three more among 
the pedal stopknobs, where actualiy 
there is present a single eighty-fve- 
pipe row of trumpets. This is radi- 
cally wrong. ‘Lhe layman should not 
misunderstand, for in nine cases out 
of ten he is the man who signs the 
check. ‘The specifications and the 
stopknob markings should plainly in- 
dicate the borrows. 

‘the word “borrow” is somewhat 
loosely used, and just here 1 wish to 
put torward a suggestion for desig- 
nating tattle for instance, we 
may have a dulciana stop on the 
choir organ composed oi eighty-five 
pipes. these pipes furnish three 
stops—double duiciana, 16 ft.; dul- 
ciana, 8 it., and dulcet, 4 it. In this 
case we may imagine the dulciana, 8 
ft., to have been extended to the left 
to 16-foot pitch, and to the right to 
4-foot pitch along the same key- 
board. In other words, the stop has 
been borrowed in a horizontal direc- 
tion, and should be called a “horizon- 
tal borrow.” 

In another instance of borrowing, 
the orchestral oboe, 8 ft., seated on 
the choir chest, reappears among the 
swell organ stopknobs as orchestral 
oboe, 8 it. Here there has been no 
horizontal borrowing along the same 
keyboard, but from one keyboard to 
another in a direct vertical line. This 
should be called a “vertical borrow.” 

A horizontal borrow, then, is made 
from different pitch groupings of a 
family or unit stop. In the above in- 
stance of horizontal borrowing, the 
dulcianas should not be named by the 
different and misleading names of 
double dulciana, 16 ft., dulciana, 8 ft., 
and dulcet, 4 ft., giving the impres- 
sion of three different and distinct 
stops with appropriate scale and 
voicing, but the family wherever it 
appears should be called “dulciana 
unit.” Thus we should find the stop- 
knobs reading “dulciana unit, 16 ft.,” 
“dulciana unit, 8 ft.” and “dulciana 
unit, 4 ft.” 

In the case of a vertical borrow I 
would suggest that the stopknob let- 
tering of a borrowed stop should cor- 
respond with the lettering of the rest 
of the stopknobs, except where it ap- 
pears among the stopknobs of an- 
other division of the organ. Here it 
should be lettered in red, or in a dif- 
ferent style of type, indicating that 
the stop is a borrow, seated on an- 
other chest, and perhaps in another 
swell chamber from the stopknobs 
among which it is found. By follow- 
ing these suggestions a glance at the 
stopknobs will indicate clearly the 
borrowing that has been done. 

The point has recently been raised 
that failure to indicate borrows on 





| preierably the 





the imtricacies of an 
events, it 18 a great help to the 
strauger on the organ bench. ‘The 
namuug of stops snould rightly be 
leit to the builder. 1 have neard ot 
organs where the stops have been 
named aiter various contributors to 
the organ fund, but hope tnat these 
days are passed. 1 presume that the 


organ. At all 


lo-100t stops were named aiter the 
male donors and the 2-foot stops 
atter the women. How about tne 


mixtures? 

When we come to examine the 
ethics of borrowing we open up a 
ieid for discussion fully as wide as 
the question of movable or non-mov- 
able combination actions. but the 
world do move, and while there will 
always be a tew organists who firmly 
set their taces against the pernicious 
practice of borrowing, most ot these 
are antique creatures with a tull rep- 
ertoire of Batiste, Lefebure-Wely 
and Buck, who would never tolerate 
a tremolo on any great organ stops 
and who regard with real horror tne 
“movie” organist and all his works. 
May they speedily perish, along with 
the players of Merkel, Rheinberger 
and keger! 

lt is my belief that vertical borrow- 
ing is entirely permissible—yea, even 
necessary. Where two different tone 
qualities appear on the same manual 
it is possible to contrast them only 
by vertical borrowing. <A judicious 
use of this type of borrows increases 
the efficiency (hateful word) of an 
organ in direct proportion to the 
number of stops that are borrowed. 
‘Lhe most of this vertical borrowing 
chould be confined to one keyboard, 
choir manual. li we 
have ten stops each in_ swell and 
great organs, and borrow five stops 
trom the swell and five stops trom 
the great down on to the choir man- 
ual, we have practically duplexed the 
entire organ. The stops left unbor- 
rowed vertically would be stops that 
we should never wish to contrast 
against each other, such as the aeo- 
line and celeste on the swell organ 
and the first and second diapasons 
on the great organ. 

Thus, by vertical borrowing, stops 
on the same manual are enabled not 
only to be contrasted with each other 
alone, but in combination with any 
or all of the stops on the two man- 
uals on which the vertically bor- 
rowed stop appears. Vertical bor- 
rows are best selected from different 
families of tone. It seems highly 
necessary, however, to indicate the 
borrow on the stopknob. 

The only good and sufficient rea- 
son for horizontal borrows is, alas, 
lack of money. No one believes that 
we gain anything in full organ ef- 
fects by having a stop appear on the 
same manual at different pitches; a 
coupler will accomplish the same re- 
sult, However, an octave coupler will 
not allow an 8-foot melodia to be used 
in combination at 4-foot pitch with- 
out raising all the other stops drawn 
on that manual to the same pitch. 
Horizontal borrowing, then, may be 
said to be of value only where there 
is a lack of sufficient funds, and 
where it is desired to obtain stops of 
a different pitch for use in combina- 
tion. 

A certain amount of restraint 
should be exercised where horizontal 
borrowing is to be practiced. All 
organ specifications should begin 
with good diapason representation 
and absolutely no horizontal borrow- 
ing should be permitted among them. 
An exception may sometimes be 
made in the pedal organ of which I 
shall speak later. Next, an adequate 
pedal organ should be specified, and 
last, a complete coupler and unison 
release system should be added. 


Every possible manual and interman- 





ual coupler should be introduced. 
When these three conditions have 
been complied with, and suificient 
number of flue, string, reed and 

“candy” stops have been planned for, 
it is time to think of horizontal bor- 
rows. 

Since diapason tone is the funda- 
mental organ tone, horizontal bor- 
rows in this department should not 
be tolerated. Horizontal 
of flute, string and reed tone is, | 
confess, not so objectionable, but in 
every 


case should be done only where | 


| 





rendered necessary by lack of funds. | 


But when we come to the question 
of pedal borrows, another considera- 


tion arises in addition to that of ex- | 


pense, and that is the matter of suf- 
ficient space. This matter of suffi- 
cient space is the bugbear of every 
organ architect and much education 
in this regard has yet to be done 
among the building architects. While 
the usual pedal stops do not cost 
any more than manual stops, they 
do occupy more space. Adequacy of 
pedal stop specifications, then, de- 
pends largely on the space available. 
‘The organ architect by planning an 
adequate pedal organ at the start will 
in a measure overcome this handi- 
cap. Once having planned an ade- 
quate peda! department, as suggest- 
ed above, there can be no objection 
to downward vertical borrows into 
the pedal section. Big reeds, 
anas, swell organ bourdons and the 
like are legitimately found vertically 
borrowed into the pedal. With re- 
gard to horizontal pedal borrows, 
many organ architects favor such 
borrows as octave, 8 ft., from the 
wood open diapason, 16 ft., and the 
flute, 8 ft., from the pedal bourdon, 
16 ft., thereby saving both space and 
expense. Thirty-two foot resultant 
basses made by quinting the lowest 
octave may also be regarded as legi- 
timate horizontal pedal borrows. 
The method of writing specifica- 
tions has done a good deal to mis- 
lead purchasers, both in the designa- 
tion of the borrows and because some 
study is required to grasp the tonal 
resources of the organ. The follow- 
ing method of writing specifications 
is, I believe, an improvement be- 
cause it overcomes these two diffi- 
culties. It will be noted that since 
all vertical borrows go under the 
same name and since all horizontal 


borrows are termed units, there 
should be no confusion as to the 
sources of the stops. Borrows are 
placed in parentheses. The lowest 


pitch of a horizontal borrow is treat- 
ed as a stop and is not placed in pa- 
rentheses. All other pitches hori- 
zontally borrowed from any unit are 
placed in parentheses. By placing 
the stops in the six great sub-divi- 
sions of tone—diapason, string, flute, 
reed, mutation and percussion—the 
tonal capacity may be gauged at a 
glance. 


dulci- | 


| erly 





ORDER IS GIVEN TO PILCHER 
New Organ for St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church at Muskegon, Mich. 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons of Louisville 
have been awarded the contract for a 
comprehensive two-manual organ to 
be built for St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
at Muskegon, Mich. The scheme ot 


| stops follows: 
borrowing | 


GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes 


Dulciana, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes, 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 p.pes. 


Tremolo. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, § ft., 73 pipes 
72 


Salicional, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
Vox Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft.. 75 pipe 
Orchestral Oboe, & ft., 
Tremolo, 





(3 pipes 





PEDAL ORGAN. 

Sub Bass, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Bourdon (from swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Flute (from sub bass), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

The console will be extended and 
placed in front of the choir gallery. 
Pilcher’s electro-pneumatic action will 
be used. In addition to the usual 
couplers there are many accessories, 
including three pistons affecting the 
great and four affecting the swell 
stops. 

HIRSCHLER AT ‘Los “ANGELES 
Organist of Church of the Open 
Door, Which Has Big Organ. 
Otto T. Hirschler, Mus. B., for 
of Coe College, has accepted 
the position of organist at the Church 
of the Open Door at Los Angeles, 
Cal., and has asked Muskingum 
College to release him from his en- 
gagement to be director of its musi- 
cal department, a position to which 
he was appointed last summer. The 
Los Angeles church has an audito- 
rium seating 4,200 persons and is one 
of the largest in that part of the 
country. It has a fifty-stop three- 
manual and echo organ built by the 
Los Angeles Art Organ Company. 
Bonnet and Lemare both gave re- 
citals on this organ last season. Mr. 
Hirschler says it is a superb instru- 

ment. 

In addition to his church duties 
Mr. Hirschler will be head of the 
organ department of the Bible In- 
stitute of Los Angeles. Charles H. 
Marsh, whom he succeeds, has gone 
to Redlands University as director. 





Is This a World’s Record? 

Mrs. Harriet Godfrey on Sept. 1 
completed her sixty-second year as 
organist of St. David’ : Episcopal 
Church, Cheraw, S. C. a 16-year- 
old girl in 1856 she ie: in the ca- 
thedral at Charleston and on Sept. 1, 
1857, begun as organist in St. David's, 
Cheraw, where she still perforins each 
Sunday. 


MODEL SPECIFICATION. 






































3REAT. =| SWELL. | CHOIK. | PEDAL. 
i son, | 
‘ ie ft RRA oceierecn ps DOUWIA OMEN. o.4- oil! v6 506.5 06 ketene OE Gre? lopen unit 
Salts sc First Oven..... MOR: is corcenes [Violin ......... |(Open unit) 
IN EAE 5 5s Me caecdecewee swale PR Perro ere eerer 
Ue SRE TE Nig eae OP rn CARCI SNe rere ; WRT er eR ee ree ree 
2 it... ted 16a EOE “Note aU eat camer ooenes Snares Mea aE eeu tale ae akan ren 
Kk Srtarece’s Dulciana unit..|Violore 
Deans salen eecoes (Dulciana unit) 
Bas 35.8 cin (Dulciana unit). Veoline jerecsoRas CD UNCIAMA. WHE) . oc csies cocaes 
GAMBA 60. cc0s CRIME i bcvheae VIOl GOPTCHGBUTE) . <scccvevocecs 
iineee thee aed Salicional ......|Viol Celesté....}.....-.ssseseee 
OP ECOL, ee eT ERT ON eee Gaede een CUSTOM GRIEG + 6.6 05's vs dieses 
a 
Fe Eee eink ein am: tne Sod Ob ANTE LE 9 eck GOLETA PRE, Gap els bCeIe Rie re Av6 iG CRT OND ty Raa (Bourdon unit) 
WG WE oc. oo. chs 0 ve fresecsoncccree sce fen DIOUPGOEs fvec.coetrcehins e's (Swell Rourdon) 
ray ree Bourdon unit 
$ it... .....-. |Major Flute.... |St. Diapason.. Melodia unit....)\(Bourdon unit) 
"Fg EN ERR RL Pe Pee ee OTT eT CET. fe ee ee 
i Pe meer .|Harmonic Fiute|"raverse F lute. |(Melodia unit).}................ 
Ditties cs cas Levereesessccscce PIABROlO’ soc..s [(MClOm@a Wit). |....5. 
Mutation ....... oPEWPOMIER «canes Cornet. 3-rks.. IR ea! SA ee oer Ne 
eeds. ; 
| i sR emer Trmmpet UMit.. [oc svsccecsosvccschievnsevseresssnes (Trumpet unit) 
8 ft.............|(Trurpet unit)|Oboe .......... Crerimet ...s0s - (Trumpet unit) 
Re Pr (Fre neh Horn). |French Horn ie 
EkMavieeve einstein Vox Humana...|(Vox Humana). 
iesake httecniras DGERODORM: 5cucahkiasenrerc epee 
ft. (Trumpet unit)|.............-- ig ie ate are ae 
Percussion. : : 
— EEE Corre rer cre re (Chimes) FORGE «65600 WP eh < Vaan ee cede k 
SUMMARY. 
Total 
Stops. Borrows. knobs. Pipes 
Great Organ (73-note chest)... bikcke tuta eater aa 3 14 779 
Swell Organ (73-note chest).........5.ceeseeneees o «6B 2 950 
Choir Organ (73-note chest)..........: secre e eee eeeee 8 5 13 643 
Pedal Organ (44-note chest).. eye cance Sen ae 3 § 11 120 
34 18 52 2,392 
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STEERE ORGANS 


Quality and Service 


(Letter from Chas. Heinroth) 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 



















































July 3rd, 1915. 
THE STEERE ORGAN COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Springfield, Massechusetis, is to be congratulated upon the 
possession of a Municipal Organ of a quite unusual calibre; Iinci- 
dentally the Steere Organ Company may be felicitated upon having 
delivered an opus of which it may well be proud. 

After scarcely a day’s acquaintance, I was in a position to 
render an exacting program upon this new and, naturally, compli- 
eated instrument with freedom, ease, and abandon; which speaks 
volumes. not only for its tonal satisfaction, its impeceable mechan- 
ism, but also the numerous arrangements tending toward the gen- 


SEB a , ‘ A; eral comfort of the performer. 
* - 4 " : 3 I welcome the day when instruments such as this shall become 








¥eEUOT Ge Baie tee . te fairly common, for they will lighten the task of the concert 
L H {g% } i organist immeasurably and assist in making apparent to the public 

2.4.1.8 : in general the fact that the organ is 

if a concert instrument of extraordinary 

’ : expressive capabilities, in the hands 


7 » 2. ; K 
4 : p eRe of a sensitive artist able to hold the 
as attention and sway the emotions of 
vast multitudes in a manner second 
to no other solo instrument. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES HEINROTH. 


The Auditorium in the Springfield, Mass., 
Municipal Group of Buildings shown above 
is equipped with a Steere Organ 


Notable Steere Organ to the left, 
Chureh of the Ascension, 
New York 


(Dr. White’s remarks.) 





“First of all the many beautiful 
tributes which Cornell has received 
during the years since Ezra Cornell 
formally opened its doors forty-six 
years ago today when I was made 
the first head of the institution, we 
must place this sic we have 

pla e this noble music we have aves Hall Organ, 
heard to-night. To me it is the ful- (Cornett University, to 
fillment of many dreams that this the right. Merewith 
ore . , ae Page Se a " are remarks of the 
great crown of music shall be added iN. thon. Andrew D. 
to all the other trophies of the — white, Ex-Ambassa- 
University. dor to Germany and 
rene. - i Russia, and Presi- 
This noble instrument, selected dent Kmeritus of 
after extensive investigation by our ager spoken se 
Brey js Paes eae ; dicati 
Music Committee, we feel is one of the ona. pais 
the first three organs in the United 
States, ipdeed, I may safely say that 
it is one of the best two.” 


THE STEERE ORGAN COMPANY 


Established 1867 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please Address All Communications to the Company. 
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CHE DIAPASO'N 





NEARLY 90 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 


Gouk & Hastings Co. 


Church Organs 


of 


Highest Excellence and Distinction 
Most Approved Methods 


Main Office and Works: Kendal Green, Mass. 
Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas. 








WE ATTRIBUTE THE PROGRESS 
WE ARE MAKING TO THE 
INSTRUMENT WE ARE BUILDING 


Specifications, designs and estimates of the 
Reuter-Schwarz Electro-Pneumatic Pipe 
Organs, cheerfully submitted by request. 








THE , REUTER-SCHWARZ ORGAN CO. 
ilders of BER ion ihe Pipe Organs 








L. D. Morris Organ Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


If it is SATISFACTORY SERVICE you want we can 
furnish it. See us about the regular care of your 
organ or any special work required. 


Our electric fan blowers are all steel, with shafts 
properly supported, having direct connected dynamos 
without belts. The quietest and most efficient blower 
on the market. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 64 E. Van Buren St. 
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The Most Progressive Organists 
of today are rapidly becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact— 


that a most profitable field is open 
for them after they have mastered— 


Unit Orchestra 


Write for further information 
and a copy of the Booklet— 


‘The Evolution of the Organ’’ 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


113-119 W. 40th St, 117-121 E. 4th St, 985 Market St., 615 S. Wabash Ave.. 
New York City Cincinnati, O. San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


ESTEY ORGAN 
COMPANY 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 








Specifications, Plans, Drawings, Designs, etc., gladly furnished 
upon application 


FACTORIES: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


























ESTABLISHED 1851 


Geo. Kilgen & Son 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The House of Quality for Tone, 
Material and Workmanship. 





Tubular-Pneumatic 
Electro-Pneumatic 





Specially Scaled and Voiced for 
Residence, Hall, Studio, Church 


onsole of St. Louis Cathedral Organ or Cathedeal. 








Established 1910 


The Canadian Pipe Organ €o., Ltd. 


Organ Builders 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada 


The following are the most important Church Organs built in our 
nine years of existence: 
Holy Trinity, Winnipeg, Man. St. John’s, Victoria, B. C. 
Grace Presbyterian, Calgary, Alta. St. Francis, Toronto, Ont. 
St. Francis, Montreal, Que. First Baptist, Ottawa, Ont. 
St. Rock, Quebec City. Methodist Church, Moncton, N. B. 
Zion Presbyterian, P. E. I. St. Joseph, Springfield, Mass., U.S. 
St. Charles’, Providence, R. I. Notre Dame, Worcester, Mass. 
Sacred Heart, Taftville, Conn. And over 70 others. 


We have in stock for immediate shipment several small two- 
manual organs of seven complete stops, six couplers, tubular action, 
suitable for small churches and chapels at a moderate cost. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Mr. Ernest M. Skinner, 
Dorchester, Mass. Pe 


My Dear Mr. Skinner :— 


Our organ has now been installed for two months, 
and I feel that I must write you telling you of my 
great personal satisfaction and gratification, also of 
the great interest taken by the people of our college 
community and of the city. Everyone remarks about 
the peculiar beauty of tone; the voicing and mechani- 
cal arrangements are never-ending joys for me. We 
have started a series of little recitals on Sunday after- 
noons. (I am enclosing one of the programs, and our 
audiences are nearly filling the chapel and increasing 
each week.) 

Dr. Demarest, our president, is especially pleased, 
and agrees with me in the idea that the organ is one of 
our most valuable acquisitions of recent years. 

Mr. Noble expressed his belief that the organ 
“was the best three-manual instrument of anywhere 
near its size he had ever played,” and I most certainly 
agree with him. 

Will you accept my sincere thanks for all the 
favors and considerations shown? 


Sincerely yours, 
Howard D. McKinney, Musical Director 
Rutgers College. 
Organist—The Kirkpatrick Chapel. 


586 George St., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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THE 


HALL ORGAN 
COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


PIPE ORGANS 


DESIGNED INDIVIDUALLY 
FOR 


THEATRES 


Rich Organ Tone with 
Orchestra! Effects 


RESIDENCES 


Delicacy of Voicing. 
Design and Arrange- 
ment of Units to Con- 
form to Surroundings 


CHURCHES 


Devotional Choirwork 
Congregational Singing 


MASONIC HALLS 


Voiced to Meet the 
Requirements of Lodge 
Meetings 


Electric Action Detached Consoles 
Individual Valve Chests Modern Accessories 
Visible Combinations—Adjustable at the Bench 
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Modernizing Old Organs Our Specialty 
A Name Symbolical 


HASKELL ic: 


PIP Work of the BEST material scaled 


and voiced for your building 
ORGAN 


1520 Kater Street 
Are 


Not stock in any part, but designed 
and built to meet existing conditions 





PHILADELPHIA 
Best 





Our Organs Our Salesmen 

















Ask People Who Know 


andwho have had experienceJwith 


ao deonee 
THE NEW DIRECT 
ELECTRIC ACTION 


References cheerfully furnished 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Our Booklet ‘“‘The Direct Electric Action’’ ready for free distribution 














BRANCHES 
Philadelphia Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Minneapolis Norfolk Camden 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Stock List of WOOD STOPS 
e e 
Samuel Pierce Organ PipeCo. 
READING, MASS. 
16 ft. Pedal Bourdon....CCC-30 75%x9% No. | 
16 ft. Pedal Bourdon....CCC-30 634x8 No. 2 
16 ft. Pedal Bourdon....CCC-30 57%x7 No. 3 
16 ft. Pedal Bourdon....CCC-30 5%x6% No. 4 
Doppel Flute ..... CC-61 4 x5 
Double Mouth .... C°-49 21%x2% Reg. 
Widest Depth .... G® 154x2% 
16 ft. Manual Bourdon...CCC-61 4 15/16x57% No. 1 
16 ft. Manual Bourdon... C°-49 215/16x39/16 No. I 
16 ft. Manual Bourdon.. CC-61 45/16x5% No. 2 
8 ft.Gross Flute ...... CC-61 3%x 4 (Std. Bass.) 
8 ft.Gross Flute ...... C°-49 34%x4 
8 ft. Stopped Diapason. CC-61 33¢x4 No. 1 
8 ft. Stopped Diapason. C°-49 2 x2% No. 1 
8 ft. Stopped Diapason. CC-61 215/16x3 9/16 No. 2 
OTe IA ss eee CC-61 234x2% Use No. 1 Std. Bass 
8 ft. Melodia .......... CC-61 23/16x25 Use No. 2 Sd. B’s 
8 ft. Melodia .......... C°-49 23/16x2% 
8 ft. Melodia .......... CC-61 115/16x23% Use No. 2 S. B’s 
4ft. Flute Traverso.... CC-61 23/16x2 11/16 No. 1 
4 ft. Flute Traverso.... CC-61 2 x27/16 No. 2 
4 ft. Flute D’Amour.... CC-61 17¢x2% Reg. 
Can ship immediately, unvoiced. Other Stops not listed 
made and shipped promptly. 
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ODELL ORGANS 


For Sixty Years the Odells have enjoyed the repu- 
tation of producing work of the highest standard of 
excellence in respect to everything about it. Never 
have they depended upon the exploitation of a fad 
or fancy to gain a passing popularity, but only sub- 
stantial and manifestly permanent improvements have 
been permitted. As a result they have never turned 
out a “freak” organ, to be wondered at and worried 
about in after years. All their work has had a long 
and useful service and the majority of Odell Organs 
of earlier types are still in excellent condition and 
regular use. Modern Odell Organs embody all 
standard and approved conven iences for the organist 
and are constructed with chests, action, etc., of a most 
superior modern design. Visits to our factory and 
correspondence to enable those interested to get 
first hand information about us are cordially invited. 


J. H. @C.S. Odell & Co. 


407-409 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Established 
1859 














Midmer Pipe Organs to be Installed in the Fol- 
lowing Churches During the Coming Six Months: 


All Angels’ P. E. Church, New York, N. Y. (4 manual). 
St. John’s P. E. Church, Passaic, N. J. (3 manual with Echo playable 
from choir). 
Sacred Heart R. C. 
attachment). 

Church of Our Lady of Sorrows (R. C.), Dg pg N. 
St. Brendan’s R. C.Church, Brooklyn, 1 (3 manual). 
Trinity M. E. Church, Marietta, Ohio (2 LLB ny 

St. John’s R. C. Church, Logan, Ohio sal manual). 

First Baptist Church, Richmond Hill, Y. (2 manual). 
St. Mary's R. C. Church, Bordentown, ¥. J. (2 manual). 
Zion Reformed Church, Pottstown, Penna. (2 manual), 
Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Penna. (2 


Reuben Midmer & Son, Inc. 


375 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Works: Merrick, N. Y. 


Church, Bridgeport, Conn. (3 manual, with harp 


Y. (3 manual). 


manual). 





Established 1860 





Megan 











angerins({Jeickhardt (0. 
112-124 BuRReELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


























A School Where Each Student 


is Personally Trained 


The GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
SIX FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Practice Facilities Provided 


Write for Catalogue 
NEW OFFICE ADDRESS: 
17 East Eleventh St., New York 
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HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 
PIPE ORGANS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SUPERIOR in be ACTION 
and DESIGN 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
ESSE QUAM VIDERI 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ustin Organs 





Recent notable church contracts, just 
completed or in progress, invite the inter- 
est of the expert as reaching high perfec- 
tion of balanced and antiphonal divisions, 
and blend of ensemble. 

That there is nothing more artistic 
tonally and nothing so perfect mechani- 
cally as an Austin is the demonstration of 
recent years. Contracts first half of 1919 
from coast to coast and New England to 
the Gulf States. 


Austin Organ Company 


171 Woodland Street Hartford, Conn. 

















